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P. Pfatteicher, Th.D.; Mr. Henry F. 
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Committee on German Interests 
Rev. E. C. J. Kraeling, D.D. (Con- 
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N. Y.; Rev. G. A. Benze, D.D.; Rev. 
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Bosse, D.D.; Rev. F. O. Evers; Rev. F. 
Flothmeier; Rev. L. A. Fritsch, D.D.; 
Rev. E. H. von Hahmann, Ph.D., D.D.; 
Rev. R. H. Ischinger; Rev. H. A. Kropp; 
Rev. Kurt E. B. Molzahn; Rev. J. L. 
Neve, D.D., Th.D.; Rev. T. O. Posselt, 
D.D.; Rev. J. H. Reble, D.D.; Rev. C. R. 
Tappert, D.D. 
Corresponding members — the pres- 
idents of the German Nebraska, Mani- 
toba, Texas and Wartburg Synods. 


Committee on Army and Navy Work 
Rev. Charles D. Trexler, D.D. (Con- 


vener), 28 East 73d Street, New York, 


N. Y.; Rev J. F. Fedders, D.D.; Rey. 
R. H. Gearhart, Jr., D.D.; Rev. C. E. 
Krumbholz, D.D.; Rev. Henry Manken, 
Jr.; Rev. Harold S. Miller; Rev. Emil W. 
Weber, D.D.; Mr. Charles H. Dahmer. 


Committee on Moral and Social Welfare 

Rev. C. B. Foelsch, Ph.D., D.D. (Con- 
vener), 29 South Fifth Street, Sunbury, 
Pa.; Rev. Stanley Billheimer, D.D.; Rev. 
Frank A. Dressel, D.D.; Rev. E. E. 
Flack, Th.D.; Rev. J. Henry Harms, 
D.D.; Rev. P. H. Heisey, Ph.D., D.D.; 
Rev. W. A. Sadtler, Ph.D., D.D.; Rev. 
G. Morris Smith, D.D.; Rev. N. Willison, 


Litt.D.; Rev. W. C. Zimmann; Mr. W. H. 
Hager. 
Committee on Evangelism 

Rev. A. Pohlman, D.D., M.D. (Con- 
vener), 5185 Race Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Rev. R. Homer Anderson, D.D.; 
Rev. Russell F. Auman;.Rev. J. Fred- 
erick Bermon; Rev. W. C. Davis, D.D.; 
Rey. Franklin C. Fry; Rev. G. Arthur 
Fry, D.D.; Rev. Arnold F. Keller; Rev. 
G. H. Kinard, D.D.; Rev. F. W. Otter- 
bein, D.D.; Rev. C. F. Stickles. 


Committee on Church Architecture 

Rev. L. D. Reed, D.D. (Convener), 
7204 Boyer Street, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Rev. Wm. H. Cooper; Rev. 
J. L. Deaton, Jr., D.D.; Rev. H. S. Kidd; 
Rey. E. F. Krauss, D.D.; Rev. G. H. 
Schnur, D.D; Rev. Bela Shetlock; Rev. 
E. A. Trabert, D.D.; Mr. Frank P. 
Albright; Mr. Charles Z. Klauder; Prof. 
Warren P. Laird, Se.D.; Mr. Luther M. 
Leisenring; Mr. Charles F. Obenhack; 
Mr. Charles A. Scheuringer. 


Committee on Publicity 
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Rev. W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D. (Con- 
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Commissioners to the National Lutheran 
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Street, New York, N. Y. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WAY 


Dr. E. A. Tappert Tells the Story of Our Mission Work in Western Canada 


CANADA is a big country, bigger than the United States, 
if we exclude Alaska; but it is also a new country, and the 
entire population, according to the latest census, numbers 
a little more than ten million, about the same as the state 
of New York. Western Canada is the newest part of this 
new country, and comprises the large Prairie Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and the Mountain 
Province of British Columbia. This vast territory has an 
area of more than one million square miles, and is in- 
habited by some three million people, among whom are 
some 280,000 Lutherans. The three prairie provinces are 
of about equal size; each has about 250,000 square miles. 
British Columbia is larger by 100,000 square miles, but 
includes the barren Rocky Mountains. Saskatchewan with 
almost one million people has the largest population; also 
the largest number of Lutherans. The soil is very fertile; 
under favorable conditions it yields almost unbelievable 
crops. But such favorable conditions do not occur very 
often; droughts in spring and summer, premature frost 
in autumn often do great damage to the crops. The climate 
is severe; the summer is hot, the winter very cold. The 
farther west, the milder the climate. They speak of 
“Sunny Alberta,” and in British Columbia the tempera- 
ture is really pleasant. How new the country is becomes 
evident from the fact that Saskatchewan and Alberta were 
received into the Dominion as provinces in 1905; up to 
that time they were known as the Northwest Territories, 
and were very sparsely settled. 


Icelanders First 

The first Lutheran settlers were Icelanders, who soon 
organized a substantial congregation in Winnipeg. The 
first German immigrants came in 1872. Since there were 
no railroads, they came from St. Paul down the Red River 
to Winnipeg. But they did not stay very long. Six years 
later a large immigration of Mennonites came from south- 
ern Russia. In the early eighties a strong German Lu- 
theran immigration set in, and after the transcontinental 
railway was completed, a steady stream of immigrants 
flowed into the fertile Prairie Provinces. Most of them 
did not come from the German Empire, but from non- 
German lands, such as Hungary, Poland, Rumania and 
Russia. It was a strong, industrious and hardened race 
which started cultivating the wilderness; a race which 
made up the lack of capital by frugality and energy and a 
will to succeed, and which overcame all the difficulties 
in the way and built for themselves a new home. 

But they were also pious people; in their old homes 
they had lived among strangers, con- 
stantly fighting for the preservation of 
their language and their precious evan- 
gelical faith. In consequence 


the third Sunday in Advent, December 16, 1888, he con- 
ducted the first service in the German language, and ad- 
ministered Holy Communion to seventy people. Following 
the service a congregational meeting was held, at which the 
first German Lutheran congregation in the Canadian 
Northwest was organized; it was named “The German 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity.” At once 
$200 was subscribed toward the salary of the now deceased 
pastor. The right man for the place was soon found. Only 
a few months later, on February 18, 1889, the Rev. H. C. 
Schmieder came to Winnipeg as the first German Lutheran 
pastor in the Canadian Northwest. On February 21 he 
held his first service with about 100 people attending. This 
was the beginning of our mission work in Western Canada. 

At Winnipeg Pastor Schmieder soon started a most 
blessed missionary activity. Enduring many hardships and 
encountering manifold dangers, he traveled through the 
German settlements in Saskatchewan and Alberta and laid 
the foundation for many congregations. In 1890 he re- 
signed his charge in Winnipeg in order to move to the new 
colony of Edenwald, Saskatchewan. It was more centrally 
located, and gave better opportunity to supply the increas- 
ing number of German settlements. Here he spent six 
years of arduous, self-sacrificing labor. Only strong souls 
can stand what he and his good wife went through during 
these years. 

Synod Formed 

His successor in Winnipeg was Pastor L. Streich, who 
remained only two years. He was followed by Pastor Mar- 
tin Ruccius, who with Pastor Schmieder undoubtedly had 
done the hardest pioneer work during these formative 
years. Aside from his work in Winnipeg, he served ten 
mission points to the south of Winnipeg, and after these 
had received their own pastor, he supplied 
six more mission points to the east and 
west of Winnipeg. By 1897 the work had 
increased to seven parishes with thirteen 
congregations and twenty-seven preaching 
points, which were served by five pastors. 
Up to this time pastors and congregations 
had been members of the Canada Synod. 
But the distance, the lack of proper travel- 
ing facilities, and the great lack 
of means made it: impossible for 
the officers of the Canada Synod 
to give this field the proper 
Supervision and attention, and 
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these treasures were especially 
dear to them, and without a 
church the new land could not 
become their home. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that in the 
fall of 1888 a group of Lutherans 
in Winnipeg, representing forty 
families, drew up a petition to 
the Canada Synod, asking for a 
Lutheran preacher. December 
10, 1888, President F. Veit of 
the Canada Synod went to Win- 
nipeg for the purpose of minis- 
tering to this household of faith 
with Word and Sacraments. On 


also for the missionaries to at- 
yale tend the synodical conventions. 
Ze The founding of a separate synod 
Ax ae became imperative. 
(alae On July 22, 1897, four pas- 
biases tors, Ruccius, Pempeit, Willing 
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THE ORIGINAL HOLY TRINITY CHURCH IN 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


and Berthold, met at the parson- 
age in Winnipeg, and after due 
deliberation on the following day 
organized the “Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Manitoba and 
the Northwest Territories.” 
(When in 1907 the territories 
had become provinces, the name 
was changed accordingly.) Pas- 
tor Ruccius was elected vres- 
ident, Pastor Willing secretary, 
and Pastor Berthold treasurer. 
Pastor Bredlow was absent, but 
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joined the synod later. (This was better than when the 
New York Ministerium was organized with only three 
pastors and two laymen.) All congregations united with 
the synod: Winnipeg, Man.; Langenburg, Sask.; Eden- 
wald, Sask.; Spruce Grove, Alberta; Gretna, Man.; 
Wetaskiwin, Alta. There were only two church buildings 
on the entire territory, those at Winnipeg and Edenwald, 
the latter built of sod, which was later encased with siding. 
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Pastor Schmieder’s house at Edenwald, which he erected 
for $200, and which has become the prototype of many 
other parsonages in our Canadian missions, is still in use; 
the rafters are undressed poplar poles, the rear wall built 
of sod. At the synodical meeting a year later there were 
present six pastors and two lay delegates. The report of 
the treasurer is enlightening: No receipts, no expenditures. 
That was the beginning of the Manitoba Synod. 


THROUGH THE NEW PRESIDENT'S EYES 


Dr. Henry J. Pflum Writes for the Board of American Missions 


Dr. Henry J. Pflum was born December 28, 1892, in Read- 
ing, Pa. Graduated from high school for business career 
(1908). In Chicago, in 1914, determined to enter college and 
seminary for the ministry. Through influence of Dr. Walter 
C. Davis, now of Charleston, S. C., he went to Roanoke Col- 
lege, where he received the A.B. degree in 1918. He was 
graduated from the Philadelphia Theological Seminary in 1921. 

His first pastorate was at Rockville Centre, Long Island, 
and while there he took graduate work at Columbia Univer- 
sity, leading to an M.A. in 1923. 

In February, 1924, he was called to Holy Trinity Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., as associate pastor to the sainted Dr. F. A. 
Kaehler. He was elected pastor in 1927, when Dr. Kaehler 
became pastor emeritus. In 1930, Roanoke College, his Alma 
Mater, conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity on him. 

First interest in home missions was aroused through the 
Church Extension Society of Buffalo of which he was elected 
president in 1926. He served the Home Missions Committees 
of the New York and New England Synod and of the United 
Synod of New York. 

He was elected to the Board of American Missions in 
1932 and to its Executive Committee in 1934. 


THROUGH the four demanding, confusing, yet withal 
happy years I have been privileged to serve the church on 
the Board of American Missions, I have observed the 
vacant chairs of some of the finest men of our day. Their 
loss seemed to be irreplaceable. The sainted and beloved 
Dr. Markward, Dr. Frank Fry, Dr. A. D. R. Hancher, Dr. 
John C. Seegers and the Hon. H. L. Snyder were men 
whose passion in life was to spread the Gospel. Their con- 
tributions no man will be able to measure. 

Added to these is a number of men who by virtue of the 
statute of limitations are no longer with the Board. They 
have been of signal value to the organization. Many of 
them have been transferred to other fields of service in the 
church; at no time do they seem to lose their interest in 
the work we are doing. Dr. Alvin E. Bell, Dr. Charles A. 
Freed, Dr. G. Keller Rubrecht, Dr. G. A. Benze have all 
left an indelible impression upon us. Mr. A. Raymond 
Bard, consecrated layman, is sorely missed. Grant Hult- 
berg, D.C.L., was a tower of strength in the circles of 
finance, as well as in the other areas of operation. And 
last but not least, Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, president of 
the Board during most of these four years, who by his out- 
standing spirit of leadership in and devotion to the highest 
ideals brought the mission task forward to its present level 
of endeavor, spurs us on to greater goals. 

However, the Lord has guided His church in selecting 
capable successors to take their places. Today, the Board 
of American Missions, both as to personnel and staff, is 
made up of alert, high-minded and deep-spirited men, 
eager in their desire to serve and sacrifice. I should say 
that the church might well feel secure in placing in the 
hands of these men the great work of home missioning. 

My second observation is that, although the church is 
constantly growing in its understanding of the home mis- 
sion enterprise, there is a continuing bewilderment on the 
part of us all as to what can be done best with the funds 
available. The tremendous opportunities in our large met- 
ropolitan areas, shifting populations occasioned by our 
economic situation, the great Canadian Northwest, the 
American Indian, the Negro, the Mexican, the Japanese 
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on our Pacific Coast—all these problems press 
hard upon us. With 698 congregations aided 
either as to salary, loan or interest grant, we 
are trying to do all we can; there is still a 
vast untouched area awaiting us. 


A Source of Encouragement 


A stimulating element in the whole work of 
the Board is the quickening response on the 
part of the vast majority of the mission con- 
gregations to the plan for faster assumption 
of self-support. The ten-year rule for full pay- 
ment of the pastor’s salary is quite flexible and 
makes due allowance for a number of condi- 
tions; hence no hardship is meant. But for every congre- 
gation that responds to the program there is that much 
more available in funds for a newer enterprise. The re- 
payment of loans, stimulated by efforts of the staff, will bid 
fair in time to give the Board a more ample supply of 
funds for expansion or emergency use. But the road ahead 
is hard and long. 

Notable work is being done by way of helping the mis- 
sionary pastor. The loan library now in circulation has 
been an inestimable boon to many a man. And the recent 
Summer School effort at Massanetta Springs, Va., whereby 
opportunity was provided for concentrated discussion of 
missionary problems, has had favorable reaction from 
every quarter. The difficulty that follows is the immediate 
inability of the Board to provide funds for such schools 
in every section of the church. That the effort will de- 
velop to greater proportions this coming summer is prac- 
tically assured. 

One of the most painful observations which Board mem- 
bers cannot escape is the distressed congregation. By air 
mail or telegram there come at times urgent pleas for help. 
Special funds are needed. But the Board has no such funds 
on hand! One cannot squeeze blood from a stone! There 
is, therefore, only one answer—a regretful negation. 

The church knows by this time that four congregations 
have been forced to the wall because of their acute financial 
distress, that twenty-five more are in a precarious situa- 
tion, that seventy-five have no real church home in which 
to worship. This condition, together with the almost im- 
perative demand that plans for the future call for capital 
funds, prompted the delegates at the recent Columbus Con- 
vention to vote with a resounding “aye” permission for 
an appeal in the year 1938. 

That this vote has heartened the Board goes without 
saying. It feels as though it is charged to begin a new 
era in the life of the United Lutheran Church. In the 
spirit of profound prayer and systematic endeavor the 
Board hopes to justify the confidence shown by the church. 
At the recent meeting, suggestions were made that will 
aid the staff in preparing the groundwork for the appeal. 
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An Authorized Agency 


For the information of the church at large, a few words 
might be said as to the functioning of the Board. It meets 
quarterly, in the months of January, April, July and Octo- 
ber. It is chartered as a corporation to do business. In 
between these quarterly gatherings, an Executive Com- 
mittee meets monthly to handle necessary items. 

Since the fields in which the Board operates are varied, 
the work is apportioned among certain committees. A 
Committee on English Missions supervises the affairs of 
the congregations using the English language. Likewise, 
a Committee on Linguistic Interests looks after the con- 
gregations using German, Hungarian, Slovak, Finnish and 
other languages. A Committee on Church Extension 
operates in the field of loans to churches. A Committee on 
Latin America controls the West Indies and, strangely 
enough, the work among the American Indians. A Com- 
mittee on Finance oversees the investments of the Board, 
investments that come largely because of bequests. A 
Committee on Review passes upon the congregations that 
have become lax or that need special care because of serious 
local conditions. 

As the members left for their homes at the close of the 
meeting on November 5, there was a universal air of ex- 
pectancy that the days ahead for their beloved church are 
full of promise. “Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” The Board of American Missions is looking at a 
glorious sunrise, and the day has come! 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY CORBE WRITES 


Although young in years the Board of American Mis- 
sions already bears the marks left by the passing of the 
years. Before the completion of his term of office our first 
president, Dr. J. B. Markward, was called to his eternal 
home. His successor, the Rev. Dr. H. W. A. Hanson, pres- 
ident of Gettysburg College, has been taken from the 
Board, first by the time limitation placed upon Board mem- 
berships by the United Lutheran Church constitution, and 
secondly, by election to the Executive Board of the United 
Lutheran Church. Two of the Board’s outstanding laymen 
have been taken from its membership by the statute of lim- 
itations—Dr. Grant Hultberg, who has been connected 
with the Board since its beginning, and was chairman of 
the Committee on Finance; and Mr. A. Raymond Bard, 
who has for a lifetime been interested in home missions 
and has been serving as the chairman of the Committee on 
Church Extension. 

Being a Pennsylvania corporation, the Board’s annual 
meeting is held in Philadelphia. It took place this year on 
November 5, at which time the Rev. Dr. H. J. Pflum, Afi 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Buffalo, N. Y., was elected 
president and the Rev. Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., pastor of the 
First Church, Richmond, Va., president of the Synod of 
Virginia, was elected vice-president. All other officers 
were re-elected. The new members elected at the Colum- 
bus Convention were present and took up their duties with 
enthusiasm. They are: A. J. Holl, D.D., pastor of First 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; the Rev. John Schmieder, pastor 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., Canada; Chester 
S. Simonton, D.D., pastor of Messiah Church, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; E. W. Weber, D.D., pastor of Trinity Church, Potts- 
ville, Pa.; A. S. Bauer, Esq., of Philadelphia, Pasonin, 
Louis Hanson of Wilmington, N. C.; Heiby W. Ungerer, 
Esq., of Rochester, N. Y. 


1928’s Appeal Accepted 


Many and great problems confronted the Board, all of 
which were considered in a spirit showing determination 
to lead the church upward and onward. No immediate 
solution to some problems could be found. Nor could the 
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Board undertake all the opportunities for service that were 
offered it. Five congregations, four of which have Church 
Extension loans, have suffered the foreclosure of their 
first mortgage and the loss of the property. The actual 
cost of the properties involved totaled $759,000 and the 
mortgagees who had foreclosed have offered the proper- 
ties to the Board for the sum of $116,000. Evidently there 
was no need of convincing the Board of American Missions 
of the wisdom of the Columbus Convention in authorizing 
the Board of American Missions to make a special effort 
in 1938 to secure an adequate Church Extension fund. 
The responsibility of making such an effort was accepted 
by a unanimous vote of the Board and the entire subject 
was discussed with a deep feeling of solemnity as the 
members faced this great responsibility and with a spirit 
of prayer and trustfulness in the guiding hand of the 
Master they resolved to undertake the task for the glory 
of His Name. 


EDUCATION AND EVANGELISM 


JESUS FULLY believed in education and He believed in 
personal evangelism, and to Him they were not to be 
divorced. May we not say that in His view they merged? 
In the one case more instruction precedes decision than 
in the other. Education without the choice of Christ as 
Saviour is as futile as is choice without education. 

Our program of Christian instruction, on the formal 
side at least, is pretty thoroughly developed. It has its 
defects, to be sure. But what words are used with greater 
frequency than schools, courses of study, standards, objec- 
tives, and trained leaders? We seem at times to be ready 
to turn our entire religious system into a school. We want 
everybody in school. We are staking everything we have 
and hope to become on the success of our program of Chris- 
tian education. 

There are those who are sincere in the belief that we 
have lost the art of personal evangelism. We Christians 
are without the passion to bring others to Christ. We do 
not speak to those we meet about their need of a Saviour. 
We seem so indifferent about their welfare. 

The time was, and within the memory of many of us, 
when this method was supreme, and when Christian edu- 
cation was a matter of little importance. But the two have 
changed position now. The educational method is a whole 
continent ahead of personal evangelistic endeavor. We are 
inclined to ask ourselves at times whether we believe any- 
thing will happen to those who reject Christ as Lord. 

“But,” someone says, “these persons must take a course 
of instruction. They must know Luther’s Catechism. We 
require that they be indoctrinated.” Well and good, and 
all of us are in sympathy with instruction. But do you not 
know that hosts of these people have been indoctrinated, 
that they memorized Luther’s Catechism and united with 
the church, that they grew up in Christian homes and 
attended Sunday school for years, and have spent most of 
their lives in a Christian environment? They know what 
is required of them. They know a hundred times more 
than they are practicing in their lives. What they need is 
to be persuaded to accept Christ as their Saviour. Our 
records show that three-fourths of our church accessions 
are lost to the churches. This is not due chiefly to ignor- 
ance. Their wills need to be brought into action. 

We must add to our methods of instruction an army of 
personal evangelists. We need to persuade the non-Chris- 
tians about us that we believe what we profess, and we 
cannot well do this without a personal interest in the sal- 
vation of others. We must say with Paul, “We pray you 
on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God.” (II Cor. 
5: 20.)—Dr. C. P. Wiles in The Parish School, under date 
of February, 1935. 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Has Czechoslovakia Just Heard “Oh, yes, we have no 
bananas’? The Fascist Spanish General, Francisco Franco, 
seems to think so. The Czechoslovakian shoe factories at 
Bata have many branches in Spanish Morocco. Large 
quantities of shoes had been delivered there, for which 
2,000,000 Czech crowns were due. When war broke out 
recently in Spain the rebels seized the shoe supplies for 
their own use, but failed to pay for them. Under persistent 
pressure from Czechoslovakia, General Franco at last of- 
fered to satisfy the bill with bananas. Since there were 
no “crowns” in sight, nor any hope of getting them, the 
shoe firm at Bata reluctantly accepted the bananas. Poetic 
justice would demand that the bananas, or at least their 
skins, should be thrown in the path of the confiscated shoes. 


Bernarr Macfadden Thinks the United States is “be- 
ing played for a good thing,” and he wants to correct 
the abuse. He believes we ought to have a “debt collector” 
who would arrange with our debtors to “send us paper 
money to cover their indebtedness. This paper money could 
be sold to Americans taking out passports to these coun- 
tries, at possibly a slight discount, and these tourists could 
spend it over there.” The suggestion has its points, but 
perhaps it could be expanded to include another of Mac- 
fadden’s grievances. He unearthed the following figures 
from the Congressional Record of June 26, 1935: We have 
7,500,000 unnaturalized aliens in this country; 6,000,000 
are holding American jobs, while 1,500,000 are on relief; 
3,500,000 are in this country illegally, and the kind-hearted 
Miss Perkins is unwilling that any should be ordered out. 
Now the expense of our national generosity to these aliens 


is ‘costly. Perhaps we could the more readily induce these | 


debtor nations to send these paper-money payments to 
cancel their debts if we offered to deduct the support of 
their indigent citizens among us as a sort of bonus. Crazier 
things than this plan are stirring in our finances. 


Gayety Should Be Added Hereafter to the war of 
ballots now that Father Divine’s “angels” have won the 
right to use their “spiritual names” on the voters’ lists. 
Consider the new vibrations to be introduced into the po- 
litical atmosphere as Angel Gabriel, Hozanna Love, Frank 
Incense, Blessed Charity, Faith Sweetness, Onward Uni- 
verse and Priscilla Paul cast their ballots, fondly believing 
that thereby they are “tangible-ating’ Father Divine’s 
declaration: “We shall have a Utopia, and we will do it 
by the ballot, not the bullet. My spirit is omnipotent.” 
Now that last was a nasty slap at another Father, Coughlin 
by name. But the use of such names is not original. Men 
and women who called themselves Meek Brewer, Killsin 
Pimple, Weepnot Billing, Hope-for Bending, Fly Debate 
Roberts, Be Faithful Joiner, and Fight-the-good-fight-of- 
faith White, put a permanent crimp into the divine right 
of kings in England, and founded the New England col- 
onies which led the way to American independence. But 
then they had a saner background of convictions than the 
“angels” of Harlem. 


Suttee Is Evidently Not Dead in India. Recently, 
within the very shadow of that monument to love, the Taj 
Mahal at Agra, one of two wives of Harpiari, a wealthy 
villager, decided to immolate herself on her husband’s 
funeral pyre. She spent the night with her arms about the 
dead man’s neck; tied herself to the bier as the funeral 
procession moved toward the burning-pits beside the river, 
and herself started the fire. Nine men, who stood off the 
police in their attempt to stop the proceeding, have been 
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sentenced to long terms of imprisonment at hard labor In 
spite of a growing native sentiment against this ancient 
practice, it is estimated that several hundred cases of 
suttee occur in India every year. Someone. will have to 
dramatize a protest against suttee by fasting, as Pandit 
Sarma, a Brahmin reformer, has against the animal sac- 
rifices at the ghats of the famous Temple of Kali, where 
50,000 animals are offered up annually. The Pandit says 
he is “determined to purge India of this disgraceful evil, 


if it costs me my life. The gods will judge the people guilty 


of my murder.” 


Just Why We Were so Hot last summer may be ex- 
plained by the recent statement of Dr. L. H. Adams of 
Carnegie Institute. In spite of Mother Earth’s venerable 
age of one and one-half to three trillions of years (one 
wonders how the scientists coaxed her to acknowledge her 
age), inwardly the old lady is as hot as she ever was. Un- 
der a thin skin of 186 miles, Mother Earth has maintained 
the passionate warmth of her nature at the original 5,432 
degrees Fahrenheit. Of course these figures did not appear 
on the thermometers we looked at imploringly last sum- 
mer, but somehow they more nearly express our feelings 
and convictions at that time. 


Saint Michael’s Mission of Arizona has just wit- 
nessed the declaration of an important correction of prim- 
itive history. Under the auspices of the Marquette Mission 
of New York, its present head, Father Flynn, who voices 
high authority because he is a Monsignor and a Prothon- 
otary Apostolic, with the right to wear the bishop’s mitre, 
pectoral cross and ring, and to celebrate Solemn Pontifical 
High Mass four times a year, dedicated a new church at 
the mission. The name of the church, chosen by the donors, 
Judge and Mrs. Philip A. Brennan, and authorized and 
bestowed by Father Flynn, is “Mary, Mother of Mankind” 
—the first time the assertive title has been used for a 
church name. The rest of the world stands corrected, and 
should be deeply grateful for the new information. The 
general impression heretofore has been that this honor be- 
longed to Eve. 


Humming-birds Stand Convicted as Hitch-hikers 
of the air. Recently a hunter shot a Canada goose on its 
passage south, and found that he had also slain a hum- 
ming-bird which had taken passage, safely nestled among 
the soft feathers between the goose’s wings. Ornithol- 
ogists say that this is a common practice of humming-birds 
in the spring and fall hegiras of the feathered folk. One 
wonders how they wiggle their thumbs to get a ride. 


A Reducing Diet for a Nation is a difficult task to 
carry through, even in a Fascist land. Nevertheless Gen- 
eral Goering has undertaken to enforce Hitler’s “Four- 
year Plan” of underfeeding for the German people. The 
Germans are being inspired to the sacrifice by the familiar 
appeal to their patriotism, that the Fatherland is sur- 
rounded by enemies, and that this sacrifice is necessary 
to establish an independence of foreign food supplies and 
raw materials. It is really due to Germany’s continued poor 
crops and her increasingly bad financial condition. Gen- 
eral Goering has set the example of doing without butter, 
and he is delighted by the loss of twenty pounds from his 
overfed body. Most German parents are not likely to be 
impressed by Goering’s slenderizing, because they know 
their children haven’t the weight to lose. However, dif- 
ficulties are already arising, for fifty-six farmers have just 
been put under “protective custody” in the Ruhr for sell- 
ing their cattle at prices higher than those fixed by govy- 
ernment control. The practice of “bootlegging beef” is 
spreading throughout the nation, because butchers, unable 
to obtain sufficient supplies in the official markets, comb 
the countryside to provide for their needs. 
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LITURGICAL LIFE AND PRACTICE 


An Occasional Page Conducted by the Common Service Book Committee 
Notes on the Music of the Service by Pastor George R. Seltzer, Ph.D., Hartford, Conn. 


THE FOLLOWING suggestions have been prepared at the 
request of pastors and church musicians, and are intended 
to be helpful in the interpretation and rendition of the 
music of The Service by the choir and congregation. The 
directions suggested are not to be regarded as inflexible 
or absolute. 

In general, church musicians, both organists and direc- 
tors of choirs, should seek for qualities of spontaneity and 
vitality in the performance of the service music. These 
qualities do not imply either a rapid or slow rate of sing- 
ing, or a strikingly staccato manner of performance. But 
they do involve a certain familiarity with the music by 
the choir; a corporate knowledge which obviates anything 
“stiff? or “wooden” in the rendition of the chants. Even 
mastery of the details of phrasing, volume, rate, enuncia- 
tion, and expression will not in itself make up for this 
vital quality in the singing of service music. One some- 
times hears music which bears all the marks of technical 
perfection, but which falls far short of spiritual and tem- 
peramental mastery. There must be present, in every choir, 
a sincere and devout churchly spirit, which esteems the 
music of the services above other music (for the church) ; 
and discovers in the performance of that music the highest 
reason for its existence as a body of singers in the con- 
gregation. The musical rendition should in every way be 
“an intelligent and spiritual interpretation of the text of 
the Liturgy.” 

The Organ 

The registration of the organ for the accompaniment of 
service music should be different from the combinations 
used when the instrument is employed in solo work. In an 
organ of ample size and variety of stops, it should be pos- 
sible to accompany most of the service music, excepting of 
course the great Canticles, with a combination of eight- 
foot stops on the great and swell organs. (These basic 
stops may of course be brightened and complemented by 
sparing use of four and sixteen-foot stops. But four and 
sixteen-foot stops should never be used for support, only 
for the enrichment of tonal color.) The predominant tone 
should be of the quality of the flute and stopped diapason 
for the more moderate parts of the service. For those 
parts which are sung with greater volume, the open diapa- 
sons may be added. Strings may be used to enrich the 
principal organ-tone. Sixteen and four-foot stops should 
be used sparingly for the responses and chants; they be- 
long to the more festive parts of the Liturgy. The ac- 
companiment of the service music should be clear and 
chaste, and strictly an accompaniment ; it should seek to 
support and lead, never to dominate, the singing. The 
chants, whether Anglican or Gregorian, call for support 
which is simple and strong. It might help many organists 
to read the specifications for a “Gregorian” organ, to gain 
an idea of the kind of stops that are of primary service 
in the accompaniment of liturgical music. 

The qualities of a “Gregorian” organ have been clearly 
described by a noted organ architect (George Ashdown 
Audsley, “The Temple of Tone,” New York, 1925).. Such 
an instrument is “an organ designed exclusively for the 
accompaniment of Gregorian chant.” It is “purely an ac- 
companimental instrument, whose voice should sustain and 
never oppress the vocal chant; while its tone must par- 
ticipate in all the qualities proper and belonging to the 
sacred music of the church.” “These remarks point to 
organs possessing extreme dignity and refinement of tone, 
combined with full powers of flexibility and expression, 


and not necessarily of large size, rather than to immense 
instruments, built on the present prevailing trade lines, 
crammed with unnecessary and fancy stops, and deficient 
in those expressive powers which impart to an instru- 
mental accompaniment one of its chief elements of per- 
fection and beauty.” 

The same author gives sample specifications for “Gre- 
gorian” organs, of which one set, for a small instrument, 
will give a more exact idea of the construction of such an 
organ. The stops are these: Principals (16 foot on pedal, 
8 foot on manual); Dulciana; Flutes (one four-foot) ; 
Cornet; Salicional; Viola; Aeoline; Violetta, 4 foot; Bour- 
don, 16 foot; Contrafagotto, 16 foot on manual; Clarinet, 
8 foot. The specifications suggest that for the accompani- 
ment of chants and other service music the registration 
should be made among the more fundamental stops. 

In the accompaniment of solo voices two observations 
may be made. For male voices eight-foot strings, or even 
reeds, used sparingly, may be found interesting, partic- 
ularly if the singer’s voice be robust and strong. For 
female voices it will be better to use the “open” tones of 
the organ, e. g., the flutes and stopped diapasons. Few 
women’s voices are flattered by a string or reed accompani- 
ment, except a rare and rich contralto. 

The legato character of liturgical accompaniment can- 
not be too strongly emphasized for the worship of the 
church. Many organists have never learned the importance 
of this quality in the service music. Some anthems and 
compositions for solo voices will demand other treatment. 
But in the main the true nature of liturgical music is best 
expressed by the legato character, which is truly produc- 
tive of devotional effects. A legato accompaniment also 
influences the vocal expression of choir and congregation 
in the chants and responses, and helps it achieve unity of 
musical utterance and spiritual and artistic completeness. 


The Service Up to the Introit 

The Amen after the Invocation is the musical beginning 
of The Service. It should be worthy of the Invocation. and 
of its own function. The rendition should be firm and 
strong, with a very slight emphasis on the first syllable of 
“Amen.” The Invocation is “devotional rather than declam- 
atory,” and its Amen should be sung in the same spirit. 

The Versicles which introduce the Confession should be 
sung in a moderate but firm tone, with a subdued organ 
of eight-foot stops. In the first Response, the diphthong 
in the first syllable of “heaven” is slightly prolonged for 
emphasis, but not at the expense of continuity of recitation 
between that word and the rest of the sentence. There 
should be no pause after “heaven.” In the second Response 
it is better to emphasize “my” rather than “of.” The sec- 
ond syllable of “iniquity” is also slightly prolonged. The 
Versicles may be said rather than sung; this will bring 
out the introductory, penitential, and invariable character 
of the Confession. The variations in use suggested in the 
General Rubrics are worthy of consultation. 

The Amen after the Declaration of Grace should be dis- 
tinguished by a spirit of finality, since it concludes the Con- 
fiteor, the first part of The Service. This quality is ex- 
pressed in the inflection of the Chant. 

Throughout this analysis of the parts of The Service 
emphasis in chanting should be understood as a prolonga- 
tion of the vowel in the syllable involved, rather than an 
accent or stress involving more especially the consonants. 

(To be continued next week) 


TO ESCAPE FEAR _ 
An Article on the Social Security Act* 
By Mr. E. G. Steger 


FEAR IS THE characteristic of this twentieth century, 
and so escape from fear, the search for security, is the 
motivating driving force of virtually all human activity. 

Out of the welter of fears in which we live and have our 
being, four kinds of insecurity particularly appear to 
menace the individual. 


I. Old Age. Even in normal times no less than one-third of 
those who reach the age of sixty-five are without means 
of livelihood, and at present that proportion is much 
higher. 

II. Unemployment. About eighty-five per cent of the income- 
receiving population must work for their living. For each 
one of these no work means no income. No income means 
public or private charity, crime, or starvation. 
Illness. Any kind of illness that requires professional 
treatment is expensive, and whenever it strikes plays 
havoe with the average family income, which is in only 
too many instances barely sufficient to provide for normal 
needs. When illness lays low the breadwinner it frequently 
means loss of income plus increased expenses. 
Death of the Bread-winner. A vast percentage of our pop- 
ulation consists of mothers and young children wholly 
dependent upon the earnings of husband and father, or 
older brother and sister for their livelihood. When death 
reaches into the ranks of the responsible bread-winners it 
robs those dependent upon him or her of all economic 
security. 


III. 


IV. 


These four ever-present menaces are quite sufficient not 
only to embitter before they strike, but only too often the 
threat alone is enough to lower efficiency and so reduce 
productiveness and to cause untold unhappiness. It is, 
therefore, reasonable that these four kinds of insecurity 
have been made the points of departure for our first great 
national effort to achieve a measure of economic security 
at least for a portion of the population. 

The Congress of the United States at its last session 
enacted the so-called “Social Security Act” as the founda- 
tion stone “in a security structure which aims to protect 
our people against the major hazards of life.” This for- 
midable and complex legislation has been clearly and ad- 
mirably explained by Eveline M. Burns in a very read- 
able book entitled “Toward Social Security.” This book 
should be read, re-read and studied by all who feel their 
responsibility to contribute their thought and effort to- 
ward Social Security. 

Eveline M. Burns briefly summarizes the provisions of 
the Social Security Act in these words, “The federal gov- 
ernment establishes a fund to provide annuities as a right 
to certain people when they are over sixty-five. It obtains 
the necessary money by taxing employers on their pay- 
rolls and workers on their wages or salaries. It encour- 
ages the states to provide more adequate assistance in the 
form of old-age pensions for people to whom its annuity 
plan does not apply and who can prove that they are in 
need. 

“The act seeks to provide against unemployment by en- 
couraging the states to set up so-called unemployment 
compensation plans providing cash benefits as a right to 
unemployed workers. Money is granted under the act for 
general public health purposes while the states are as- 
sisted to provide health services for two groups partic- 
ularly unable to provide against sickness, namely, mothers 
and children. Persons incapacitated from earning because 
of blindness may be given more adequate pensions be- 
cause the federal government offers to share their cost 
with the states. Those otherwise physically handicapped 
will obtain more advice and training because the Security 


* Read at the Omaha Inner Mission Conference. 
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Act provides additional money for this purpose. The act 
also recognizes the problems of dependent persons who 
have been deprived of their bread-winner. The federal 
government is empowered to offer money to states willing 
to grant cash incomes to those who are caring for needy 
dependent children. The states are also encouraged to pro- 
vide various services for dependent children who have no 
relatives or friends who will provide them with a home. 
“Finally, the act sets up a Social Security Board of three 
persons to administer the whole of this federal program 


and to study the needs of the country and the ways in . 


which security can best be increased. For the first time 

a department of the federal government will devote its 

full time to the problems of insecurity.” 

The necessary limitations of one brief article do not 
permit a detailed analysis of the act. When you make 
your own analysis, note particularly that it is only a start 
“toward Social Security” and will require much develop- 
ment. At only two points does the federal government 
administer directly the benefits. All other benefits depend 
wholly upon state action. Nevertheless the act marks a 
tremendous step forward and so should have the enthu- 
siastic, if frankly critical, support of the whole citizen- 
ship. Our immediate effort should be directed toward: 

1. Insistence on whatever state action is necessary to insure 
the benefits provided to the largest number possible. Par- 
enthetically be it said, each state through its tax-paying 
citizens body will pay whether it receives benefits or not. 

2. Unite to form a strong and effective public opinion that 
will demand of the President and the Senate appointments 
made to the Social Security Board on a non-political basis 
with an eye only to competent and effective service. 

“8. Study Social Security and discuss it in whatever groups 
you happen to be, so you may do your part intelligently in 
the further development of this vitally important new de- 
parture in our national economy. 

However, when we have exhausted the possibilities of 
the whole “Social Security Act,” we come to the inevitable 


, conclusion that even in its widest application, it can hardly 


go beyond achieving a measure of economic security. 

Social Security will be achieved only when the economic 
security of the individual is insured by a body within the 
citizenship which is consecrated to the proposition that 
human welfare, and human relations are paramount; that 
institutions and systems have vital significance only in so 
far and only so long as they serve to advance human wel- 
fare and to improve human relations. 

In this tremendous fight for security, security for each 
individual to live his life freely and fully, within the limits 
set by the divine law of love,—does the church have any 
responsibility other than to preach law and gospel? Does 
the principle of separation of church and state silence the 
voice of the church body in this tremendous issue of in- 
dividual security? Must the church stand by in silence 
while class exploits class? Dare the church keep silence 
amidst the rising tide of injustice, unfairness, exploita- 
tion? Party politics and political domination must not be 
confused with the principles of right and wrong in human 
relations, with the responsibility to protect childhood from 
brutal exploitation and the like. If as churchmen we are 
sure that our church body is the house of God; if our 
Christianity is not mere profession but a vital force, then 
our united spoken prayer must find its counterpart in our 
united social action within the clear field of justice and 
fairness in human relations. 

So far as the church is concerned Social Security will be 
achieved when all those who unite in the Lord’s Prayer 
do so in fact and in act; not in secret defense of tradition 
and institutions, not as members of one class or the other; 
not as parents and children, but solely as the children of 
God, who in attitude and life with one voice give expres- 
sion to the one consuming desire: Our Father—Thy King- 
dom come—Thy will be done. 


——— ha sere: 
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THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


Chaplain Luther W. Evans,* United States Army, 
Speaker at Meeting of Isthmian Religious 
Workers’ Federation 


IT Is a coincidence of more than usual significance that 
this subject should have been selected by the program com- 
mittee for this particular meeting. We have gathered as a 
group of religious workers in a Jewish Synagogue located 
in a Roman Catholic city and country on Columbus Day, 
and the subject of the address for the day is “The Prot- 
estant Reformation.” Three great discoverers stand at the 
beginning of the modern era. Columbus discovered the 
New World. That was a geographical discovery. Galileo 
discovered the world around us. That was a scientific dis- 
covery. Luther discovered the world within us. That was 
a spiritual discovery. 

It is not necessary for me to review the events of the 
Reformation. They are facts of history, well known to 
every student of religion and to most laymen. I mean the 
outstanding facts, that Luther was a German monk, or- 
dained to priesthood in the Roman Catholic Church, that 
he posted ninety-five theses on the door of the University 
Church in Wittenberg, protesting certain abuses and cor- 
rupt practices in the Roman Catholic Church, that he was 
brought to trial and ordered to recant, that he refused to 
go against his conscience, and that he became the leader 
of what is today known as Protestant Christianity. There 
are other facts, of course. There were Calvin and Hus and 
Zwingli, and others who undoubtedly contributed toward 
the success of the movement. The Church of England, I 
believe, claims that it had a prior and independent origin, 
and at least some Baptists trace their denominational his- 
tory back to John the Baptist, and claim a parallel and 
independent history with the Roman Catholic Church for 
1,900 years. In the main, however, when we think of the 
Protestant Reformation, we think of Luther as its leader. 

But again I say that it is not my purpose to recite these 
facts of history that are known and available to all. I want 
rather to present some interpretations and observations 
that are not so much fact as they are personal opinion. 
I simply want to make three statements, which I do not 
pretend to be facts, but matters of opinion, with which 
therefore you are at perfect liberty to disagree. 

Protestants are not protesting against anything. If we 
break the word down to its Latin roots, we have pro testo— 
“to speak forth.” The Reformation was much more than a 
protest against the errors and abuses of the church. If 
that had been all that it was, it would have been short- 
lived. Great institutions and great movements do not owe 
their birth to something negative. Even Roman Catholics 
admit that all was not as it should have been in the church 
of the Middle Ages. The average intelligent North Amer- 
ican Roman Catholic would not tolerate the sale of in- 
dulgences in his parish today. Luther did much more than 
speak against conditions as he found them. He spoke forth 
because he had found something that had become obscured, 
if not lost sight of altogether, in Roman Catholic theology, 
and that was salvation by faith. The church taught salva- 


* Chaplain Evans writes the Editor: 

Enclosed is an address on ‘The Reformation” delivered at the meeting of 
the Isthmian Religious Workers’ Federation in session at Temple Kol Shearith 
Israel, Panama, R. de P., on October 12, 1936. The group moved to have it 
mimeographed and distributed at the expense of the Federation, so I am 
sending it on to you in case you think it may be of enough general interest 
to use in THE LUTHERAN. You are at perfect liberty to use all, any, or none 
of it, as you see fit. 

The “Isthmian Religious Workers’ Federation” is an organization of army 
and navy chaplains, civilian pastors, M. C. A. secretaries, and others 
engaged in religious work on the Canal Zone and in the Republic of Panama. 
Chaplain Frank E. Moyer, United States Navy, stationed at Coco Solo, Canal 
Zone, a member of the East Pennsylvania Synod, United Lutheran Church 
in America, is vice-president, and I am serving my second term as secretary- 
Respectfully yours, 

UTHER W. EVANS, 
5 Chaplain, United States Army. 
{Several illustrative paragraphs were omitted. Eb.] 
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tion by good works—pilgrimages to Rome, penance, in- 
dulgences. Luther made an honest and sincere attempt to 
find salvation for himself on that basis, and failed. He 
made his confessions, he paid penance, he entered the mon- 
astery and prepared for the priesthood, he fasted, he even 
made the pilgrimage to Rome, but all of these failed to give 
him peace and the assurance of salvation. 

Then the realization came to him that it is not the works 
that one performs, but the faith that inspires him to do 
good works, that means salvation to a man. This was one 
of the cardinal principles of the Reformation, and is one 
of the chief distinguishing characteristics of evangelical 
religion today. Protestantism, therefore, is not protesting 
against anything, but is speaking forth to the world that 
salvation is by faith. 


Not a New Church Founder 

Again reminding you that this is opinion rather than 
fact, I believe that Luther had no intention of forming a 
new church. Despite the fact that nearly half of Prot- 
estantism today bears his name, and that their doctrinal 
basis is his catechism and the Augsburg Confession, which 
was written by Melanchthon but endorsed by Luther, it 
was probably the last thing that Luther desired to be the 
founder of a new branch of the Christian Church. He 
hoped to correct the errors within the existing order, and 
to find peace and the assurance of personal salvation within 
the church of his childhood. It was only when he saw that 
this was no longer possible that he led the movement away 
from Rome. And even then Luther did not cease to be a 
Catholic. He only severed his connection with Rome. He 
still considered himself and his followers to be truly Cath- 
olic, that is, a true succession of the church of the first 
fifteen centuries. Many of the practices that were his 
rightful heritage from the Catholic Church he retained. 
The Mass, the altar, vestments, confession—Luther did not 
throw these things out. It is a strange twist of fate that 
the majority of Protestant denominations who hold an 
antipathy for the use and implications of the term “Cath- 
olic” in connection with their worship should say in their 
creed, “I believe in the Holy Catholic Church,” while the 
Lutherans, who are more Catholic in their worship than 
any other groups with the possible exception of the Ang- 
licans and the Protestant Episcopalians, should say, “I 
believe in the Holy Christian Church.” We must not con- 
fuse the Catholic Church with the Roman Church, and yet 
we are continually doing it, at least our people are. 


Divided Church Against Jesus’ Will 

Again, let me venture the opinion that a church divided 
into 250 branches is not in accord with the wishes or the 
plan of Christ. How bravely we sing, “We are not divided, 
all one body we.” But just let a United Lutheran try to 
receive the Sacrament in a Missouri Synod Lutheran 
Church, or let a Methodist who was baptized in infancy by 
sprinkling try to join a Baptist Church without being re- 
baptized by immersion, and see how divided we really are. 
We are divided by doctrine and by custom. We are fun- 
damentalists and liberalists, liturgical and free, high 
church and low church, immersionists and sprinklers. If 
any of these things were really vital and fundamental, that 
fact should be reflected in terms of membership gain. If 
liturgical worship is right, and free worship is wrong, 
surely the liturgical churches should prosper more than 
the free churches. If immersion is the only true mode of 
baptism, and sprinkling is wrong, surely the denomina- 
tions who practice immersion would grow more rapidly 
than the others. If any one of our 250 denominations had 
the whole truth to the exclusion of all others, surely that 
one would soon attract to it all of the others. 

Such a condition is not revealed by a study of the re- 
ligious statistics for 1935. The actual numerical gain for 
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all churches in the United States was 670,801, or 1.08 per 
cent. The actual numerical gain for the United States 
population was 895,000, or .71 per cent. Incidentally, it 
does not appear that “Protestantism is running downhill,” 
as Roger Babson said a few months ago. The actual 
numerical gain of the churches was almost equal to the 
numerical gain in population, and the percentage gain was 
greater. 

But the point I want to make is that the gains and losses 
are distributed throughout all groups regardless of creed 
or practice. The Roman Catholics, of course, registered 
the greatest numerical gain, but their percentage gain 
was less than average, only about one per cent. That 
scarcely justifies their claim that they are the only true 
representatives of the Church of Christ on earth. 

Neither can it be a matter of liturgy in the Protestant 
churches, because the Lutherans registered a 2.1 per cent 
gain while the Protestant Episcopal group lost. Neither 
is it fundamentalism or liberalism, because the Evan- 
gelicals, representing fundamentalism and conservatism; 
the Presbyterians, representing a middle-of-the-road liber- 
alism; and the Universalists, Unitarians, and Congrega- 
tional-Christians, representing liberalism, are fewer. 

It would appear therefore that no matter how sacredly 
we hold to our customs and our interpretations of religion, 
these things are not the essential truths that constitute 
the sine qua non of religion. We are agreed on the essen- 
tials of religion—the Fatherhood of God, the Deity of 
Christ, and the Brotherhood of Man. 


BY FAITH NOT WORK 


From a Reformation Day Sermon by F. W. Flothmeier, 
Norristown, Pa. 


JESUS DID NOT measure the success of a nation or of an 
individual by materialistic facts but in terms that are 
beyond human comprehension to measure; that is, in terms 
of faith, of righteousness, of love to God and fellowmen. 

Yes, he even condemned these human materialistic vard- 
sticks of success; condemned them when men tried to build 
their lives around them, condemned them when men tried 
to find justification and righteousness in them. 

Listen to His sayings: “A man’s life consisteth not of 
the things which he possesseth.” 

“Ts not the life more than meat and the body than 
raiment?” 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

And of the scribes and pharisees, who tried to find 
justification and righteousness by working for it, He said: 
“Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

And in one of His parables in which He spoke of two 
men who went to the temple to pray, the one counting up 
his good works before God and the other stammering: 
“God be merciful to me a sinner”; the man who prayed 
for a merciful God received the greatest of all gifts, for 
he went away justified,—by faith alone. 

So the disciples went out to bring this message of the 
Kingdom of God and of a salvation freely given. Yes, they 
faced hardships, persecutions, and death. Their meetings 
were broken up, their places of worship destroyed, they 
were scattered abroad. 

They met in underground passages, they buried their 
dead, they stood fast in the faith! And everywhere new 
congregations were developing, begun by those who had 
been driven from their homes. Those Christians, their 
hearts afire with a love for their living Saviour, had been 
like scattered firebrands which set the world aflame. Yes, 
Christianity endured by faith alone. 
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FROZEN ASSETS 


From The Lutheran Messenger, Minneapolis, Minn. 


EVEN IN ITS chief objective the Reformation is yet un- 
finished. Luther removed the rubbish of the ages from the 
true teachings of the Christian Church and laid bare the 
heart of the Gospel message to mankind. The Word of God 
was put back into its rightful place as the final authority 
on Christian doctrine; the glorious truth of Justification 
by Faith alone, replaced the Romish teaching of Justifica- 


tion by Faith and Works; and the scriptural doctrine of ~ 


the Priesthood of all believers superseded the doctrine of 
the Priesthood of ordained men. 

After the death of Luther these and other Christian 
truths were carefully laid away in a sterilized container 
called the Book of Concord, and there they have remained 
until this day largely as frozen spiritual assets. They have 
become articles of faith for millions of Lutherans in good 
Catholic fashion. Intellectual assent is given to the basic 
doctrine of the Book of Concord by Lutherans, but in a 
surprising degree the flame of Luther’s faith is missing. 
And to the extent to which that is true the Reformation 
is unfinished. 


RELIGION ON OUR OWN TERMS 
By Edmund L. Manges, D.D., St. James’ Church, Huntingdon, Pa. 


Matt. 22:12. “Friend, how camest thou in hither not 
having a wedding garment?” 

RELIGION practised according to our own ideas and pur- 
sued on our own terms is unavailing, and even disastrous. 
The insolent wedding guest in either refusing or neglect- 
ing the customary wedding robe describes a class of re- 
ligious folks today, and undoubtedly depicts their unhappy 
end. With unholy and improper thoughts about his rela- 
tionship to the king, he was unrobed and unready for his 
majesty’s appearance. He was a child of darkness, and in 
going to outer darkness he went to his own place. 

There are many in the church today who want the bene- 
fits of religion but are not ready to trim, or robe, their 
lives according to the natural and rightful expectation of 
their Lord. They insist on having religion on their own 
terms and according to their own convenience. They are 
obstinate in their unconventionality. God’s will and wish 
are not consulted. And the way they thrust their own 
selfish selves into God’s presence comprises little less than 
a bit of insolent and insulting impudence and arrogance. 
The garment they insist upon wearing is the last word in 
the fashions of worldliness. 

The spirit is hard to understand. There is surely some 
mistaken conception of their relationship to God. Men 
may be ignorantly uncouth and unrefined in social and 
religious relationships, but wilful discourtesy is inexcus- 
able. Some sense of superiority, expecting an exception 
to be made in his case, setting himself above the necessity 
of conventional procedure, and obscuring the true majesty 
of the king must have actuated the guest. Folks want to 
be a part of the church body today but have little of her 
true spirit. And there seems to be a daring and growing 
contempt on their part for the divine Head of the Church: 

There is also a spirit of secularism abroad. We are drag- 
ging the spirit of the street and shop and office into the 
church. It seems we just cannot lay off the rough and 
soiled garments for those of our finer natures. Isn’t there 
something childish about God’s demand that we clothe our 
minds in garments of a finer texture? Are not our own 
ways of doing things, and our opinions better? It is so 
easy to set oneself up as a first-class little anarchist 
or heretic with my vulgarity, recalcitrance, disobedience 
or secular spirit. But one should know this,—that street 
clothes will not do at the wedding feast for the King’s Son. 
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REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 


By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 


N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 
THE SONG OF SOLOMON 


SO THE TITLE reads in the American Standard and in 
the King James’ Version, but the Hebrew title, which is 
reproduced in the Revised Version, is “The Song of Songs,” 
that is, the loveliest song. Another name for the book is 
“Canticles.” Some scribe in the first verse ascribed it to 
Solomon (whose name frequently appears in it) but 
Solomon did not write it, although he was the writer 
of 1,005 songs (I Kings 4: 32). The Hebrew of its text 
is the very latest strain of Biblical Hebrew and points to 
a date not earlier than the fourth century B. C. Jewish 
tradition said (the reasons are apparent) that Solomon 
composed Canticles in his youth, Proverbs in his mature 
manhood, and Ecclesiastes in his old age. 

This is a very difficult book to explain and interpret. It 
presented a problem to the ancient Jews, who admitted it 
into the Canon (in A. D. 90) only on the supposition that 
it portrays the mutual relations between Jehovah and His 
people. The King James’ Version takes a similar Chris- 
tian view of it. There the headings of chapters and pages 
present the Song as an allegory setting forth the mutual 
love between Christ and His Bride, the Church. But it 
has long been recognized that the theme of the book is 
not divine but human love. 

The modern view is that it is “a panegyric of chaste 
human love,” “the exquisite celebration of a pure love in 
humble life; of a love which no splendor can dazzle and 
no flattery seduce.” In other words, the Song is a dramatic 
poem which celebrates the fidelity. of a peasant maid to 
her shepherd lover, to whom she was restored after having 
been captured and brought to Solomon’s harem and having 
resisted the blandishments of that amorous king. 

It is noteworthy that there are absent from the Song 
all grossly sensual terms such as are frequent in secular 
Oriental amatory poems. At the same time, “the imagery 
is too suggestive, and the description of physical charms 
too minute, for our taste” (as in 7: 1-9). The Jews for- 
bade anyone to read it before the age of thirty. The name 
of God does not appear in it and it is not once quoted in 
the New Testament. 

But the love portrayed in the poem is pure, loyal, faith- 
ful (8:6, 7). It is true that the physical charms of the 
bride are chiefly celebrated and that there is no mention 
of the ideal, intellectual, spiritual side of marriage; but 
this more personal side was the contribution made by the 
later Christian institution of marriage. There is in the 
Song nothing which is out of accord with the teachings of 
Christ, Who elevated marriage to a holy estate and made 
the home the center of religion and of life. When one 
reflects on the importance of sex for the human race, of 
marriage and the family and the home, one ceases to won- 
der at the inclusion in the Canon of Scripture of this Song 
of Songs. Comment is restricted to two verses. 


Song 1: 5. “I am black, but comely.” At that early time 
gentlemen preferred blondes. Saint Bernard (he wrote no 
fewer than eighty-six sermons on the first two chapters, 
explaining the song as an allegory of the love between 
Christ and the Church) devotes a whole sermon to proving 
that brunettes also are not lacking in beauty and that 
there is no contradiction in the words, “I am black, but 
comely.” 


Song 4:7. “Thou art all fair, my love; and there is no 
spot in thee.” The fathers of the Roman Church used these 
words to prove the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary! No other book of the Bible has been more subject 
to absurd interpretation than this one. 
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DR. MOREHEAD’S INFLUENCE IN 
AUSTRALIA 


FROM THE Lutheran Herald of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Australia come echoes of the influence 
exerted by the late Dr. John A. Morehead as president of 
the Lutheran World Convention. There is an article on the 
Estonian St. John’s Lutheran congregation in Sydney. It 
shows how economic conditions following the World War 
caused many Estonians to emigrate, quite a few going 
to Australia. Learning of this influx of Lutherans (for 
Estonia is a Lutheran land), Dr. Morehead informed the 
Australian Lutheran Church and asked that they be shep- 
herded. At about the time of Dr. Morehead’s request an 
Australian congregation was being organized. The breth- 
ren from so far away were gathered into the new Trinity 
congregation. Then it was found that in the theological 
seminary at North Adelaide there was among the students 
a native of Estonia. He acted as a “welcoming church rep- 
resentative’ when Estonian immigrants passed through 
North Adelaide to Sydney. There they learned not only of 
the “unity and fellowship of the faith,” but also that later 
there would be a pastor able to minister to them in their 
mother tongue. The congregation now organized has 165 
souls and 144 communicants. The Estonian pastor, Geilow, 
has been installed as joint pastor of both St. John’s and 
Trinity congregations. They both worship in the Unitarian 
Church of Sydney.—I. C. P. I. S., Geneva. 


A LITTLE WHILE 


JUST A LITTLE while to walk the narrow pathway, 
Just a little while to serve Him as we go; 

Just a little while to praise the blessed Saviour, 
Just a little while to share His love below. 


Just a little while to lift a brother’s burden, 
Just a little while to bravely bear our own; 

Just a little while to lead a wayward comrade 
Safely back into the Father’s heart and home. 


Just a little while, dear Lord, be Thou close by us, 
Through the shadowed place, through sorrow’s darkened 
night, 
Till again we reach Thy holy hill of gladness, 
And behold Thy face in morning’s joyful light. 
MyrrTis CHAGNON. 


Battle Hill Sanatorium, Atlanta, Ga. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 
By Charles F. M. Gibbs, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Is IT A DAY alone for festal joy 
Or given o’er to contest games; 
Or left to fall in discard and default, 
The call our President proclaims? 


Could spirits of our Pilgrim Fathers come, 

Into our lives to tell us of their time: 
When gathered well within their humble church, 

They bowed in prayer with thanks to Him divine, 
Who kept them safe through storm and strife, 

Who fed their souls on heavenly bread 
And mortal flesh with bounties of earths yield, 

All gifts of Him the church’s true God-head; 
Then more of us with hearts all set atune, 

Would churchward go to give our thanks as they, 
With humbled hearts for all the gifts, 

Received since last Thanksgiving Day. 
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COURAGE TO PRAY 


PLENTY OF PEOPLE would say it takes courage not to 
pray. They begin every day with some manner of petition 
to the Father in heaven. It may be one in which specific 
cares arising from illness, domestic and business life and 
known temptations induce the believer to invoke divine 
relief, guidance, strength to resist and the opening of the 
way of escape. These habitual users of daily prayer go 
whither the day’s work calls them, not unconscious of 
dangers, but confident of ability to pass through perils, 
because they have asked for the needed aid. 

But there are people who are afraid to pray. They know 
perfectly well that God would not enter into partnership 
with them: they are engaged in breaking His laws, not in 
obeying them. Fancy the libertine praying for oppor- 
tunities to ruin virtue or the thief asking guidance to 
escape capture and the due punishment for his evil deeds. 
We can think of prayers of repentance but the quest for 
co-operation in doing evil rarely extends to God. 

Is there such a thing as “corporate prayer”? That is, 
can a whole church or a whole congregation agree as con- 
cerning a certain thing to ask it of God? Well, Jesus com- 
mands such use of the gatherings of Christians. One won- 
ders what constitutes fitness when a group prays. Are 
churches ever afraid to pray? Or ashamed to pray? Dare 
a pastor involve his congregation in the petitions—Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven? 
Prayer is a great privilege,—and an equally great chal- 
lenge to honesty and sincerity. Some people’s willingness 
to be wicked makes them cowards on their knees in secret 
and dodgers of their church’s worship in the sight of fel- 
lowmen. 


OUR MOVEMENT FOR STEWARDSHIP 


You KNOW that hymn, “God moves in a mysterious 
way, His wonders to perform.” The poet had the mysteries 
of divine providence in mind. This article deals, we claim, 
with a medium of providing financial support for ‘church 
work that is unique to those whom it serves, beyond the 
understanding of those who only observe it and too little 
appreciated by the members of the United Lutheran 
Church in whose interest it annually gets busy. 

We are thinking of the Laymen’s Movement for Stew- 
ardship. Please say the words of that title slowly and with 
firmness,—LAYMEN, MOVEMENT, STEWARDSHIP. Each is 
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significant, so far as the general enterprises of the United 
Lutheran Church are concerned. The organization consists 
exclusively of laymen; we read with interest that the ap- 
plication of the president of the United Lutheran Church 
for membership was declined, because he is a clergyman. 
As a company the group is older than the United Lutheran 
Church. It was formerly the Laymen’s Foreward Move- 
ment for Missions. It became its present self after our 
merger of 1918. 

That source of the energy of this Laymen’s Movement 


we locate in God’s Word. This “Power of God unto salva- ~ 


tion” is discerned by men who read the Bible, teach it or 
listen to its teaching on Sunday and believe in its applica- 
tion to daily life on weekdays. Sometime we shall ask Sec- 
retary Black to check up on the roll of members and tell 
us how many of the men teach Bible classes or belong to 
Bible classes. There will be a numerous group of them 
and when to these the persons are added who have served 
on church councils or represented their congregations as 
lay delegates to synods’ conventions, you have just about 
covered the membership. They are practical men of spir- 
itual affairs. They know whom they have believed and why. 

But what is queer about this group of men? Not a thing, 
we hasten to answer. The queerness is in the United Lu- 
theran Church. Every two years the money needed to 
finance the enterprses in which we are engaged is esti- 
mated in terms of a budget and assigned to congregations. 
That is prosaic enough, but the odd feature of our group 
is this: a purely voluntary organization has asked for and 
been given the privilege of furnishing the people who con- 
stitute our United Lutheran Church in America with the 
literature to arouse practical interest in our activities. 
Think of that for a moment. Here is a company of men 
who are so sure of the worthiness of their church’s under- 
takings, so confident of the integrity and ability of its 
Officials in positions of administration, and so full of that 
assurance of faith that presses for a chance to prove itself 
by its works—this company, we repeat,—sponsors the an- 
nual Every Member Canvass of members of congregations 
of the United Lutheran Church. They maintain an office 
in Washington, D. C., with Secretary Arthur P. Black in 
charge. In 1935, 2,650,000 pieces of literature were sent to 
pastors of congregations in response to requests for use 
by the visitors or for distribution prior to the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass week. Secretary Black has a year-round job 
stimulating stewardship, and he is at that job year after 
year. That is one reason why the organization for which 
he is spokesman is a Laymen’s Movement and not a debat- 
ing society nor a refuge for inert church members. 

But what is unique about this situation? Maybe you 
think it quite usual, but to us the way this group of men 
who are laymen and proud of it, say annually to their 
fellow church men and church women, “We have the great- 
est commodity in the whole world to distribute,”—this 
ought prove to any open-minded Christian, 

(1) That the apportionment is not a tax, but the in- 
dication of a share; 

(2) That it is not exhorbitant; many of the members 
of the Laymen’s Movement are delegates to our conven- 
tions and vote for the budget; 

(3) That their joy in believing impels them; we should 
all have an equally wide and practical vision of our stew- 
ardship. 

One word more. When next week or later, visitors call 
at the homes of the congregation in behalf of the support 
of the church’s work, let them go in confidence of the pro- 
priety of their mission. Truly they are authorized and 
empowered to go. And let those on whom they call, wel- 
come them as representatives of their church. They bring 
to their brethren that which no true follower of our Lord 
can safely lack having; namely, a program of serving Jesus 
Christ and winning men into His Kingdom. 
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cACROSS THE “DESK 


WE CLAIM possession of a reasonable amount of toler- 
ance and we point with personal pride to the liberty which 
Americans enjoy and which they are able to extend to 
visitors among us. How really free we are in this latter 
respect was illustrated quite recently when Lutheran 
bishops from Germany and Cardinal Pacelli from Italy 
were guests of their fellow churchmen. They moved freely 
from one section of the country to another with no special 
attention by the police or keyhole inspections by the 
nation’s G-men. If tourists who have “done Europe” lately 
are not mistaken about surveillance bestowed upon them 
and upon the inhabitants of several sections of that con- 
tinent, then our liberty of speech, press and individuality 
is truly unique, and it is as real as our tall buildings and 
the long distances between places. 


Not the least among our privileges is that of disliking 
what does not please us. This is more than a parish right: 
it is national and political. James Russell Lowell decades 
ago wrote: 

“T do not like thee, Mr. Fell: 
The reason why I cannot tell 
I do not like thee, Mr. Fell.” 


From the same point of view we drew our own individual, 
personal, political, American conclusions when our morn- 
ing journal published via a photograph, the news that one 
of our President’s cabinet officers had kissed the ring of 
Cardinal Pacelli, said ring being on said Cardinal’s finger, 
and said Cardinal being in bodily presence on American 
soil. We do not see any good American reason for the 
public indulgence before the cameras of reporters in an 
act of obeisance to a “prince of the church,” unless the 
act meant the recognition of an American official in a free 
government of certain claims of civil authority which are 
held by the Vatican and by Roman Catholicism. We main- 
tain that such conduct indicated clearly subservience to a 
foreign power. Such exhibitions as the one above referred 
to entirely justify restrictions by American citizens with 
respect to certain powerful positions in their government. 
Such precautions are not a form of intolerance: they are 
the manifestation of a proper regard for the preservation 
of the freedom enjoyed here by all creeds and races. 


While we are on this subject of mixed loyalties, we re- 
mark that the Vatican before it was given possession of 
Vatican City indulged in practises belonging to the civil 
rather than to the spiritual or ecclesiastical sphere of au- 
thority. Among these is the conferring of titles of nobility 
upon American citizens. It is our impression that no other 
government ignores the national principles barring titles. 
But the most flagrant violation of our nation’s declarations 
concerning aristocrats and aristocracy is the signature of 
a Roman Catholic Bishop,—John, Bishop of In 
regular aristocratic fashion the surname is swallowed up 
in the title. The displacement of aristocracy by a demo- 
cracy is a basic principle of the American nation. The 
injection of a titled group of individuals seems to us either 
a subtle and hopeful persistence in something of which 
the country got rid by much suffering or it is the stupidity 
of studied indifference to a government’s regulation. Noth- 
ing but a church could get away with the practise. 


The “Folk Church” Idea 
Recurring once more to the visit last month of members 
of the Executive Committee of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention, we notice that the presence of Bishops Marahrens 
and Meiser occasioned interest in other than Lutheran ed- 
itorial offices. The comments in our exchanges vary in 
range from one suggesting the propriety of naming the 


heads of our synods Bishop instead of President, to one con- 
trasting what the bishops said in New York concerning 
church affairs in their country with what the Rev. Martin 
Niemoeller, former submarine commander, said in Berlin. 
The hopes and fears of each editor (or his constituency), 
we are too polite to say prejudices, probably dictated the 
selection of data and thus affected the conclusions reached. 
At the bottom of a great deal of the dissatisfaction felt by 
all journals was the fact that neither the bishops nor their 
Executive Secretary imparted either information or spec- 
ulation about National Socialism and war, National Social- 
ism and neighboring governments, National Socialism and 
Anti-Semitism. 

On one subject we have drawn some personal conclusions 
with reference to the group of Lutherans for whom these 
bishops are among the most prominent leaders. In our 
opinion, a distinction their party has in comparison with 
that of Niemoeller’s following and that of several “free 
churches” is their effort to save the “Folk Church.” The 
most obvious distinction between a “free church” and a 
“folk church” is that the latter is financed by funds gath- 
ered through a form of taxation, while the “free church” 
is on its own (as are our own American congregations and 
ecclesiastical organizations). Now since 1555 in Germany 
and from the beginning of the Reformation in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, a hook-up between the state and the 
church existed. By the Weimar constitution for Germany, 
the two were separated, but the tax gatherers continued to 
receive funds for the churches, so that the real separation 
did not occur: In the National Socialist scheme of regimen- 
tation, independent religious administration is not likely 
to be granted. 

Now there are mutual advantages, say those who favor 
“folk churches,” in so relating the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers that each may have definite fields of authority and 
at the same time be in co-operation in other areas such 
as education, relief of distress and public morale. The state 
can very well afford to raise through taxes the money 
needed to maintain the church since the church uses its 
influence in behalf of bettering the character of the citizen. 
The church on the other hand, if its right to teach and 
preach the Gospel and to form communities of believers is 
not interfered with, can hold the civil power in esteem, 
teach submission to them “that have the rule over us” and 
pray for divine blessing upon all their rulers and magis- 
trates. If everyone could be trusted to play fair, this inter- 
action of the church and state would be ideal in many 
ways: in all ways, were both the civil and spirtual powers 
ideally motivated and applied. Now mark you that for 
nearly four centuries some “understanding” has existed 
between the Lutheran and Reformed congregations in Ger- 
many and their government. The plan has many forms of 
proven value for the people of Germany; to surrender it 
completely would be unwise we consider to be the conclu- 
sion reached by the bishops. 

We understand, however, that the group to which they 
belong place fidelity to God’s Word and acceptance of the 
Lutheran confessions as the unsurrenderable principle of 
their religion. But the resources of the church in Germany 
are great. They represent four centuries of constructive 
self-sacrifice by past heroes of the Lutheran faith. If they 
can be retained; if the current storm can be ridden out, 
until it has spent its force, or if a harbor can be entered, 
this is the course to adopt. 

One remarks finally that the bishops and Executive Sec- 
retary Lilje came to America to a committee meeting and 
to bring from the countries of Europe a tribute of esteem 
for Dr. John A. Morehead. They stuck closely to their 
mission despite efforts to lure them aside. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“NEVERTHELESS, WE, ACCORDING TO HIS PROMISE, LOOK FOR NEW HEAVENS AND A NEW EARTH, WHEREIN 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


DWELLETH RIGHTEOUSNESS. WHEREFORE, BELOVED, SEEING THAT YE SEEK FOR SUCH THINGS, BE 
DILIGENT THAT YE MAY BE FOUND OF HIM IN PEACE, WITHOUT SPOT, AND BLAMELESS.” 


That clime is not like this dull clime of ours; 


All is brightness there; 


A sweeter influence breathes around its flowers, 


And a benigner air. 


No calm below is like that calm above, 

No region here is like that realm of love; 
Earth’s softest spring ne’er shed so soft a light 
Earth’s brightest summer never shone as bright. 


That sky is not like the sad sky of ours, 
Tinged with earth’s change and care: 
No shadow dims it, and no rain cloud lowers; 


No broken sunshine there: 


One everlasting stretch of azure pours 

Its stainless splendor o’er those sinless shores; 
For there Jehovah shines with heavenly ray, 
And Jesus reigns dispensing endless day. 


The dwellers there are not like those of earth; 


No mortal stains they bear; 


And yet they seem of kindred blood and birth; 


Whence and how came they there? 


Earth was their native soil; from sin and shame, 
Through tribulation, they to glory came; ; 
Bond-slaves delivered from sin’s crushing load, 
Brands plucked from burning by the hand of God. 


Yon robes of theirs are not like those below; 
No angel’s half so bright; 
Whence came that beauty, whence that living glow, 


And whence that radiant white? 


Washed in the blood of the atoning Lamb, 
Fair as the light these robes of theirs became; 
And now, all tears wiped off from every eye, 
They wander where the freshest pastures lie, 


Through all the nightless day of that unfading sky. 


—Unknown. 


THE NEW MISTRESS of that brand-new 
house on Park Avenue was tripping 
down the softly carpeted Queen Anne 
stairway, to her first breakfast in her 
new home. She had hurried down be- 
fore her new husband to see that every- 
thing was in order; opening the door of 
the breakfast room, first; giving a lov- 
ing, dainty touch to its shining array of 
bridal silver, and then hastening on to 
the library. This was the cosiest room 
of all. True, there wasn’t much “library” 
about it yet, for all of Mr. Winston’s 
books, and all of hers, could not be inade 
to fill many shelves. But there was her 
pretty, tall escritoire, and Mr. Winston’s 
writing table, and the amusingly new 
dictionary on its jaunty stand, and—oh, 
there was library enough, and it was a 
dear room, with a friendly little coal fire 
glowing out a warm welcome at her. The 
bride looked smilingly content, and yet a 
trifle anxious, too; else, why that pucker 
between the pretty brows? And what was 
she looking for? Ah! here it is, a little 
bell, with an image of some queer old 
heathen idol for a handle. She opens the 
door, and tinkles the bell sharply in the 
hall, while her color comes and goes. 


Almost immediately her domestic ap- . 


pears, having clapped a clean white 
apron on top of a checked gingham one, 
of less immaculate character. 

“Sit down, Martha,” says the iady 
nervously. “Mr. Winston—will be down 
directly, and we will have prayers.” 

But Martha was nervous, too; she took 
her seat on the edge of a chair that never 
was meant, I think, to be sat on, and 
edged this chair so close to the wall as to 
endanger seriously the stamped leather 
paper. Then she pulled one finger after 
another, until she had cracked all her 
joints. Still Mr. Winston did not appear. 

“T’ll just tell you the truth, Mis’ Wins- 
ton,” she burst out at last: “I don’t like 
this thing of coming to prayers. I’m a 
first-class cook, and I know I can give 


THE WINSTONS’ MORNING 
PRAYERS 
By Elizabeth P. Allen 


satisfaction in my meats and fancy 
breads, but I haven’t been brought up 
religious, and I don’t take to it. Why, I 
ain’t seen the inside of a church this five 
year, and as for prayers, none of my 
families ever asked it of me before.” 

“But would you have us take God’s 
good gifts like dumb brutes, Martha,” 
said the new house mistress, her voice 
trembling with the effort it cost her, “and 
give Him no thanks?” 

“Oh, I ain’t raisin’ no objection to 
prayers,” answered the cook; “fact is, I 
wouldn’t think as much of you if you 
didn’t have ’em; quality folks mostly 
does; but I feel queer, an’ like a fish out 0’ 
water, when I ain’t in my own kitchen.” 

“Very well,” said the new mistress a 
little hurriedly, for she heard Frank shut 
the door upstairs, “I only ask you to try 
it for a week; after that you may do as 
you choose.” 

“Good morning, Martha,” said the gen- 
tleman, gaily, as he came in. “Well, Mrs. 
W., is my congregation ready?” 

His tone was rather light, perhaps; 
but the new duty embarrassed him, and 
he took this altogether masculine way of 
hiding his embarrassment. When Letty 
had first proposed setting up a family 
altar, Mr. Winston had demurred, 
laughed at her a little, asked why their 
individual prayers wouldn’t do, called her 
a superstitious child, but finally yielded 
to her entreaty that their new home 
might be placed under the shadow of the 
sweet sanctities belonging to both old 
homes. 

And, having yielded the point, he made 
up his mind to be gracious about it, and 
do the thing in the best possible style. 
That was part of his nature. Frank 
Winston never willingly made anyone un- 


comfortable, though he was a careless 
fellow on the whole. Martha for her part, 
was much impressed with the rich, sonor- 
ous voice, as he read with faultless elocu- 
tion the story of the child Jesus, and still 
more so by the fervent and far-reaching 
petitions. That both tone and words 
were conventional, habits of mind and 
speech inherited, or acquired by uncon- 
scious imitation, she could not possibly 
know. But there was never a word more 
about her staying away from morning 
prayers; she allowed no domestic ex- 
igency to keep her away, and her keen, 
though undeveloped, intelligence was 
aroused to a lively interest in the read- 
ing of prayers, which was to prove a 
surprise to both master and mistress. 

One of the newnesses enjoyed by the 
young wife was the shining condition of 
the kitchen. Coming from the South, 
where the negro cooks held absolute sway 
in their domains, and where the old pots 
and pans had done service for a lifetime, 
Mrs. Winston had not imagined that a 
kitchen could be such a thing of beauty. 
She was always making the excuse of 
“trying a new recipe,” to spend a morn- 
ing hour with Martha. And Martha, be- 
ing essentially sociable, was well pleased 
with her company. 

“Who is sick, Mis’ Winston?” she in- 
quired on one of these occasions, when 
mistress and maid were sitting together, 
their knees under the white oilcloth cov- 
ered table. 

“Sick? I don’t know, I’m sure; why do 
you think anybody is sick, Martha?” 

“Didn’t Mr. Winston pray for him this 
morning?” asked the domestic in re- 
proachful surprise. “I thought he seemed 
mighty sort o’ anxious about the Lord 
raisin’ him up off his sick-bed.” 

“Yes, yes,” agreed the mistress, hastily; 
“so he did.” But she had a secret, shame- 
faced feeling that he did not mean any- 
thing by that well-rounded sentence about 
the “sick and the afflicted.” 


—s pe 
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“JT wish you’d please ask Mr. Frank 
who it is, Mis’ Winston,’’ was Martha’s 
next startling request; “’cause this is 
my afternoon out, and I thought I might 
take him a glass of that calf’s-foot jelly. 
It’s more’n you all is going to eat ’fore 
you’re tired of it, and that prayer has 
been runnin’ in my head all day; seems 
as if I wanted to do something for the 
poor fellow myself.” 

Mrs. Winston told her husband when 
he came home to lunch, and they joked 
over it a little, but with some constraint. 

“Your maid takes morning prayers 
with uncomfortable literalness,” said the 
young man; “perhaps it would be better 
if we did the same. Oh, by the way, there 
is a sick man in our congregation; I 
stepped into Mr. Stuart’s office to en- 
gage half of the window, you know, and 
I had to wait a few minutes while he 
and a brother deacon consulted about 
giving help from the church fund to a 
carpenter, a man named Brooks, who 
broke his leg yesterday.” 

“Oh, well, that. will satisfy Martha,” 
said Mrs. Winston, eagerly; I hated her 
to think—to know, that is—” 

“Yes, it would be a pity for her to 
know how little we think or feel what we 
say at prayers,’ agreed her husband, 
honestly. 

So Brooks, the carpenter, stopped the 
gap very well. Martha told him that he 
was prayed for at her house, and told 
Mrs. Winston that she had told him, and 
this time they joked still more faintly 
about it, and the gentleman said they had 
Brooks’ faith on their consciences now; 
Brooks wouldn’t believe in their prayers, 
unless they followed them up by more 
tangible help. Of course, the help fol- 
lowed, and their connection with the 
Brookses established a sort of domestic 
mission between the new house on Park 
Avenue and the rickety tenement on 
Tanner Street. 
began to have a livelier consciousness of 
what he did mean when he came with 
his petitions to the Almighty. 

But, careful as he set himself to be, 
Martha’s next innocent bomb exploded in 
heat in his affairs. The new home on 
Park Avenue was getting ready for what 
its master called a “blow-out,’’ which 
sadly slang phrase seemed to mean a 
large entertainment—large, to judge by 
the time mistress and maid spent stoning 
raisins and cutting up citron for fruit 
eake. Martha entered heartily into the 
festive spirit of the occasion, and as she 
attacked the last green sugary lobe, she 
proffered the request that the blinds in 
the back should be left up “just a teenty 
mite,” enough for her to see the as- 
sembly company. 

“Of course, you shall see the people,” 
agreed her mistress, gleefully, “if I have 
to walk them all around by the back 
windows myself.” 

“JT specially wants to see Mr. Frank’s 
brother and his wife,” confessed Martha. 
“Susan Parks has been ‘lowing to me 
that they beat my folks for looks, and 
I’ve been ‘lowing they don’t. So now’s my 
chance to get even with Susan.” 

But what was this? Mrs. Winston’s 
face flushed an angry color, her eyes 
looked forbidding, and the pleasant smile 
vanished from her lips. 


And now Mr. Winston . 
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“Myr. Winston’s brother will not be 
here, Martha,” she said stiffly, “nor his 
wife; they have both behaved very badly 
to us, and we never expect to invite them 
to the house.” 

Martha dropped the citron, and the 
knife, and her hands, and her under jaw; 
it looked for a minute as if she meant to 
drop her mistress’s acquaintance, from 
the stillness of surprise that came over 
her. Then she shut her eyes, and re- 
peated, in clear imitation of Mr. Win- 
ston’s resonant tone, “Forgive us our of- 
fenses, O Lord, this day, even as we, 
obeying Thy command and _ following: 
Thy blessed example, do this day strive 
to forgive all who may have offended or 
injured us.” 

Martha opened her eyes when she had 
finished her quotation and fell upon her 
citron vengefully. But she opened her 
lips no more that day, except in answer 
to a question. And when the little silver 
bell rang for prayers the next morning, 
no Martha appeared. Mr. Winston waited 
a few minutes, and looked inquiringly at 
his wife. 

“We will have prayers without Martha 
this morning,” she said hesitatingly; “Ill 
see about it another time.” 

“Ts it one of her practical jokes on 
us?” asked the gentleman. 

But when inquiry was made, the domes- 
tic declined to come to prayers any more, 
and also declined to give her reason. 
Then Mrs. Winston confessed, with con- 
siderable trepidation, what had passed 
between them, over the kitchen table. 
What if Frank should fly in a rage, and 
order Martha off on the spot! Just be- 
fore the party, too! Mr. Winston looked 
red enough in the face, when he heard 
the quotation from himself, to have done 
even such a desperate thing as that; bnt 
he tried to meet it in his old, light way. 

“See here, Letty,” he said, “we've 
either got to get rid of this woman, or— 
or’—his voice suddenly lost its banter, 
and he spoke with great feeling—‘or 
we've got to set about living nearer to 
our prayers!” 

It was the evening of the entertain- 
ment at the new house on Park Avenue, 
Mrs. Winston came shimmering into the 
kitchen with her pretty white satin gown 
and slippers on; why not? There wasn’t 
a cleaner floor in her house. “Martha,” 
she said shamefacedly. “I have left the 
blinds up in the back parlor, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ross Winston have promised to 
come early, so don’t miss seeing them.” 

“Lord bless you, honey!” said the cook, 
her glumness disappearing. The waiters 
from “Bonsacks” stood around in their 
high-and-mightiness and wondered what 
it all meant; but Martha knew, and the 
guardian angels of the new home, who 
had come unbidden to the feast, though 
they had not heard the story then, knew 
how sweet and pleasant it was beginning 
to be for brethren to dwell together in 
peace and unity. 

The family were a little late in coming 
down to prayers the next morning after 
the “blow-out,” and when the husband 
and wife opened the library door there 
sat Martha. She was waiting for them 
against the wall, dressed in her white 
apron, and with a radiant smile, and 
something very like tears in her old eyes. 
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LAUGH AND BE HAPPY 


“MOTHER cannot stop now, Alice, to 
help you, so run along, dear, and be 
happy.” 

Alice was far from happy. She pouted, 
saying to herself: “Everybody’s cross to- 
day, and I can’t do anything. I wanted 
to have some fun, and now I can’t do one 
thing I want to. Oh, dear, I’m so tired.” 

Alice walked to a shady spot in the 
garden and threw herself down on the 
grass. Alice put her head on her arm 
and soon was traveling in far-off dream- 
land, where she met Bessie, a little girl 
she knew in school. Bessie looked so 
happy that Alice exclaimed: “Why are 
you smiling so? I’m not a bit happy.” 

“T’m better when I smile,” said Bessie, 
“and I forget about the things I want to 
do and can’t.” 

“But, Bessie, there are so many things 
to do that you don’t want to that I should 
think it would make you cross. I could 
not do anything I wanted to this morn- 
ing. Even mother was cross.” 

“T know how it is, Alice, for when I 
think I can have time to play, somebody 
wants me to do something. I tried being 
cross and unhappy about it. It made me 
feel sick, so I tried being sweet.” 

“But a person can’t be sweet when she 
is cross,” said Alice. 

“Come and take a walk, Alice,” said 
Bessie. They walked in the fields till 
Bessie, tired and happy, said: “Let’s sit 
in the shade and read your new book.” 

They were enjoying it when Mr. Sun 
crept into that shady corner and spoiled 
the dream. But Alice learned a lesson in 
contentment, and how to be happy when 
things go wrong.—Selected. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT—? 


“DuRING the crop season in Alaska 
vegetables grow swiftly day and night, 
for the night is only a sort of dusk or 
twilight.” 


Cocoa and chocolate are both manu- 
factured from cacao beans, which are 
shipped into the United States from 
Africa, Asia, South and Central America, 
and the West Indies. Cocoa is chocolate 
deprived of a portion of its fat, and pul- 
verized. 


“IN THE Petrified Forests of Arizona, 
the deposits of petrified trees extend over 
one hundred square miles. About forty 
square miles of this area has been in- 
closed in the Federal reservation. The 
southwestern district is known as Rain- 
bow Forest. Here the colors of the petri- 
fied wood reach their greatest intensity.” 

—Selected. 


BETTER THAN GOLD 


BETTER THAN GOLD is a peaceful home, 
Where all the fireside characters come— 
The shrine of love, the heaven of life, 
Hallowed by mother, sister or wife. 
However humble the home may be, 
Or tried by sorrow heaven’s decree, 
Blessings that never were bought or sold 
Center there, and are better than gold. 
—Selected. 
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A CHRISTIAN’S PRIVILEGE 


Paul Urges Philemon to Restore Onesimus 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Philemon 4-20. The Sunday School Lesson for November 29 


CHRISTIAN brotherhood is a privilege 
that each Christian can share. The 
sharing, however, will depend on what 
the Christian is by his own right, what 
as an individual he manifests of the 
Christian life. There may be something 
in the expectation of having individual 
honor because of membership in an hon- 
ored group, but such an honor cannot 
endure. The ways of men are such that 
there is not much tolerance for any one 
who fails to measure up to accepted re- 
quirements. 

This personal letter from Paul to 
Philemon may be cited as a record of a 
Christian’s privilege. This privilege, as 
Paul viewed it for Philemon, was the joy 
of having lived well, the confidence of a 
great leader, and a chance to stand a 
real test of Christian brotherhood. It 
may not be common to regard these as 
privileges, but in reality they are. It is 
incalculable what changes there would be 
in the church and in the community if 
each Christian would have and use these 
privileges. 

Sincere Thanks 


Paul had a serious request to make of 
Philemon, but he had some true, com- 
mendatory words to say to him first. This 
is not a case of flattery, but of fact. 
Philemon deserved the honor Paul gave 
him; he was a man to thank God for. 
Assume that Philemon did not anticipate 
the praise or approval of Paul or anyone 
else when he was manifesting his love 
and faith in generous conduct. He had 
taken it as natural to emulate Christ in 
his life. His life among others was the 
normal fruit of a sincere Christian. 
Philemon was an example of what hap- 
pens when a man gives himself to Chris- 
tian service. So when Paul was thank- 
ing God for the good life of Philemon 
he was affording Philemon a notable priv- 
ilege, the privilege of having a record 
for others to thank God for. To think 
of this is to face a challenge. We live 
the Christian life day by day largely as 
we please. It is for us to decide whether 
or not we, like Philemon, will be in some- 
body’s prayer of thanksgiving to God. 
Because Philemon had the record which 
was reported to Paul we have this re- 
markable letter which Paul wrote him. 


Truth Stated 


The most gratifying privilege is to be 
commended by such an authority as 
Paul. Paul recognized the right of 
Philemon to turn down the request he 
was about to make for Onesimus, but he 
prepared the way by an appeal that was 
based on the relationship between them. 
Clearly Paul had led Philemon to Christ, 
had helped him become a Christian. He 
could demand the granting of his request 
as a matter of right; Philemon owed as 
much to Paul. But Philemon was ap- 
pealed to on a higher basis, on the ground 
of the love of Christ in him. Added to 


this was the natural response to Paul, 
who was held in highest esteem by Phile- 
mon. This bit of frank and intimate truth 
it was a privilege for Philemon to read 
from Paul’s letter to him. Then the re- 
quest was confidently made. Onesimus 
was a slave, owned and used and trusted 
by Philemon, but he had done wrong and 
ran away. He found Paul in Rome and 
was led to become a Christian, and was 
a useful servant to Paul. Paul respected 
Philemon’s prior right to Onesimus and 
refused to keep him without his owner’s 
consent. So Paul put it up to Philemon 
to decide for himself what he would do 
in this perplexing matter. Philemon was 
to act not “of necessity but willingly.” 
Paul’s greatest concern was that Phile- 
mon would be forgiving and would re- 
store Onesimus not merely as a slave but 
as a Christian. We wonder if Philemon 
appreciated the privilege Paul presented 
to him of manifesting one of the noblest 
traits of Christian life. 


Serious Test 


The conversion of Onesimus was a 
fact; he was a Christian, and as such 
had the right of Christian brotherhood 
even with the master he had wronged. 
Evidence had been given Paul that Ones- 
imus was ready to make amends for the 
wrong he had done. Would Philemon 
stand the test this put on him—the test 
of magnanimous forgiveness in the name 
of Christ? Would he recognize the 
double relation he held to Onesimus, both 
his owner and also his brother in the 


Lord? Here was his opportunity to prove ° 


his sincerity as a follower of Christ’s 
teaching. Paul was fair in the matter, 
even from a material point of view. If 
Philemon demanded that Onesimus make 
good for the things he had stolen, as he 


THINK OF THESE 


GIVE CHRIST a chance and He will 
change the social order, beginning with 
individuals. 


It takes more than one sin to make a 


. man unfit for society; Onesimus sinned 


but, through Christ, was restored. 


To recognize other Christians as broth- 
ers in Christ is a forerunner for right 
treatment of them. 


We need sincere Christians to appeal 
to other Christians to be kind to unfor- 
tunate Christians. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
Paul to Philemon. Philemon 1-7. 
Paul for Onesimus. Philemon 8-20. 
- The Centurion’s Appeal. Matt. 8: 5-10. 
- Duties of Masters and Servants. Ephesians 


6: 5-9. 
Christian Freedom. John 8: 31-36. 
. Christian Democracy. Gal. 3: 23-29. 
Brotherly Love. I John 4: 7-13. 
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had a legal right to do, Paul asked that 
the charge be put to his own account. 
He would meet the obligation of Ones- 
imus to Philemon, rather than have 
Onesimus punished or imprisoned for 
what he had stolen. Paul believed the 
slave deserved consideration, since he 
had found him a sincere Christian. Of 
course Paul was promising this volun- 
tarily, not by necessity. Paul appealed to 
Philemon to make him happy by mani- 


festing Christian generosity in his deal- - 


ing with the returning slave. We read 
what Paul wrote Philemon and believe 
that Philemon regarded it a privilege 
to have such a letter, and a special privy- 
ilege to show that he could stand the 
serious test which Paul proposed. No 
Christian resents being tested in terms of 
what his profession of Christ is supposed 
to mean to him. We do not have the con- 
clusion of the story. The record does not 
tell how Philemon reacted to the letter, 
but we are rather confident that Phile- 
mon did meet the demand and, as a sin- 
cere Christian, did restore Onesimus, 
treating him as a Christian brother. 


WHO SPOILED ITP 


A COMMUNITY, a church, a nation lays 
out carefully considered plans, and sets 
up the organization for executing the 
plans; but in the end there is nothing to 
show for it all. The whole matter is 
dubbed a failure. But who spoiled it? 
A bank builds up a fine reputation, and 
its business grows until its records show 
strength and stability and trustworthi- 
ness. But some morning there is a shock 
—the bank has been locked up; its busi- 
ness activities are forced to stop. But 
who spoiled it? A life faces the world 
with much in its favor. It is qualified to 
do well. Nothing seems lacking to make 
it a success, and people speak well and 
hopefully of its prospect for making a 
deserved name for itself. But there is a 
disappointment. The life fails to make 
good on its promises. It goes down to 
failure, and sad is the fact that its fail- 
ure entails others in misfortune, possibly 
in failure. But who spoiled it? 

The importance of the individual comes 
to the fore, as the question is answered, 
for in most cases of failure somebody is 
to blame. One individual in a position 
of authority and trust may ruin a com- 
munity’s plans, drag a church toward 
dissolution, or write a disgraceful chap- 
ter in a nation’s history. Behind prison 
bars today are individuals who spoiled 
the standing of banks, in some cases 
forcing them to be blotted out. How 
many lives have been spoiled because of 
some individual’s doings? Even the self- 
spoiled life owes downfall to self as the 
criminal individual. 

So it is true that the individual makes 
or breaks; at least he has a share in the 
making or breaking of whatever he is 
linked up with. The reason that the in- 
dividual’s part in upsetting this or that 
is often so insignificant is that neither 
the individual nor the public pays much 
attention to it. Yet the fact remains that 
each is individually responsible, account- 
able before God, to the extent of his 
ability, to make things go right. 


_———— 
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The Young People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


CHRISTIANITY AND COM- 
MUNISM IN CHINA 
JAMES 5: 1-11 


CHINA IS ONLY one small area of the 
battleground where Christianity and 
Communism are in a life and death 
struggle. India, too, is experiencing the 
infiltration of communistic teaching. In 
Europe and America Communism is a 
_growing problem. But the battle in China 
is perhaps more vigorously fought be- 
cause of the contest between Russia and 
Japan for mastery of this disorganized 
people. Naturally we do not place Chris- 
tianity on the side of the nationalistic 
program of the Japanese militarists. The 
spirit of their aggressive policy in China 
is as foreign to Christianity as Russian 
Communism. But the Russian campaign 
in China is the more aggressive because 
of their haste to prevent Japan from 
winning. This helps to make China the 
most critical point in the whole battle 
front that Communism is presenting to 
the world. 


Results in Russia 


There are many serious charges that 
must be leveled at the Russian experi- 
ment in government. Jt has crushed in- 
dividual liberty; it constantly resorts to 
force in securing its ends; it has been, 
and still is, inhumanly ruthless in its 
treatment of those who oppose it; and it 
is definitely irreligious, its philosophy of 
life built on materialistic atheism. It is 
only fair to say that this list of charges 
against Russian Communism may also 
be directed against some forms of 
Fascism. We must also mark many ad- 
vances made in Russia under this new 
theory of social and economic life. 

From 1913 to 1935 literacy was in- 
creased from thirty-five per cent to 
eighty-five per cent. In about the same 
period the number of pupils in the pub- 
lic schools was increased from 3,500,000 
to 25,000,000. The total output of fac- 
tory and farm has increased 334 times 
since 1914. In the last eight years the 
nation has risen from eighth in produc- 
tion to second, the United States being 
first. In a broadcast from Moscow in 
good understandable English last year 
a prize was offered for the best answer 
to the question, “Why is there no unem- 
ployment in the U. S. S. R.?” Such a 
challenge to a world deeply concerned 
about unemployment cannot be ignored. 
Discounting propaganda, making allow- 
ances for a strict censorship, and judging 
by material standards there has been 
remarkable progress in Russia. 


The Sins of Communism 


A young Indian Christian remarked to 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones, “I see the Russian 
Communists producing something in an 
unchristian way which we ought to, but 
cannot, produce in a Christian way.” 
Those who study the aims of Communism 
must agree. Communism tries to make 


service to society a substitute for in- 
dividual profit. It studies the faults of 
capitalism and concludes that the meth- 
ods of producing wealth are efficient. 
The breakdown in capitalism is its un- 
just distribution of wealth. The words 
of Stalin indicate the solution of com- 
munism to the problem of wealth—‘We 
have deposited the word ‘riches’ in the 
archives of the nation.” Communism 
seeks to produce wealth, just as capital- 
ism does. It removes all competition and 
makes each industry a single nationalized 
corporation. It holds all wealth thus pro- 
duced as the property of the state, to be 
distributed to the citizens according to 
their needs. The administration of this 
wealth is left in the hands of a soviet 
union, a supposedly democratic organiza- 
tion of members of the party. In fact, 
a little group of leaders have controlled 
the action of the party. Much of the 
published purpose of Communism is 
therefore built on the high ideal of re- 
moving injustice, hunger, illiteracy, and 
poverty. When a system can appear to 
be built on high ideals, it is the more 
difficult for Christianity to meet it. 


Where Communism Fails 


We have already listed four definitely 
unchristian features of Communism. If 
competition is to be wiped out in indus- 
try, it must also be wiped out in politics. 
Workers become slaves to the system and 
must not even think contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the system. What will the sys- 
tem do with those who differ? The Soviet 
Union reverted to the methods of the re- 
placed Czarist autocracy and the mul- 
titude of those who were imprisoned and 
killed will never be known. An American 
may argue for Communism in America 
but a Russian commits swift suicide if 
he argues for capitalism in Russia. We 
still remember those Finnish Lutheran 
pastors who faced the firing squads and, 
at least in one case, literal crucifixion 
in the first sweep of the revolution. If a 
principle is true, Christianity says that 
it will live. If untrue, Christianity in- 
sists it will die of itself. 

Along with the crushing of opposition, 
is its attempt to stamp out all religion. 
Communism becomes a religion. Society 
or the state is the only god its principles 
allow. One shudders to think of those 
millions of young people who are being 
nurtured in atheism far more carefully 
than we are nurturing our own youth 
in Christianity. Most of them will never 
have a fair chance to appraise Chris- 
tianity. It has been kept from them in 
its best form. The Russian Catholic 
Church was generally identified with the 
Czarist state and its very futility as an 
agency for justice and mercy, was a 
strong influence for atheism. As an 
economic theory we may be allowed to 
differ with communism. We must grant 
it the best of good intentions. Chris- 
tianity should never identify itself with 
any economic theory. In its ruthless 


crushing of individual liberty and its 
open antagonism to religion it must meet 
the definite and courageous challenge of 
the Christian Church. 


Communism in China 


China stands in the way of the aspira- 
tions of both Japan and Russia. China is 
tragically disorganized. She is the easy 
prey both of the soldiers of Japan and of 
the propaganda of Communism, Com- 
munism thrives on hopelessness. China 
has looked to the so-called Christian na- 
tions of the world for protection, but has 
received nothing but words of encour- 
agement. Like little Ethiopia she has 
not been able to capitalize the good will 
of the world to her advantage. The 
League of Nations did not even venture 
to protect her with sanctions. China 
should not identify Christianity with the 
so-called Christian nations. But she 
does! What wonder that many Chinese 
leaders turn to Communism. 

In “Christ’s Alternative to Com- 
munism,” by Dr. E. Stanley Jones, writ- 
ten last year, we have probably as true 
a picture of the present situation as will 
be found in print. He says, “There is a 
Communist ‘cell’ in almost every school 
and college (in China). This ‘cell’ is 
supposed to multiply like a living cell— 
and does. A Communist student is planted 
among, say twenty-five students, and he 
is supposed to win them. He is more 
than a match for the twenty-five, for he 
is certain where he wants to go while 
the others are confused and uncertain. 
If a soldier of the Nationalist armies is 
captured by the Red Army, he is given 
the option of joining the Red Army or of 
being sent home with three dollars in 
his pocket and the Communist literature. 
That last item is important. A mission- 
ary captured by the Communists in 
China was held for some weeks and then 
released, but only after he had been 
given a course in Communism. When I 
asked him whether he thought it would 
spread, he replied, ‘I have watched it, 
for they are passionately teaching.’ That 
counts.” Dr. Jones-tells of speaking at a 
meeting where a Communisto Manifesto 
was slipped into the hymn books before 
the service. 

One of the Chinese generals sent this 
appeal to the Christian world: “All ed- 
ucated China is weighing the relative 
merits of Christianity and Communism 
and is deciding upon which to build the 
future of China.” He asks that the 
Christian people of America help decide 
the issue. If we count with the educated, 
thoughtful converts to communism in 
China, the hordes of ignorant and under- 
privileged to whom any change must be 
for the better, we may more fully realize 
the crisis that is forming in the East. 


The Missionary Answer 
Christian missions were never so much 
needed in China as today. There is an 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Victorious Living 
By E. Stanley Jones. The Abingdon 
Press, New York. 1936. Pages 3880. 
Price, $2.00. 


This new and latest book of E. Stanley 
Jones is a book of daily devotions ad- 
dressed principally to those who are 
living spiritually and morally defeated. 
The author believes that the most urgent 
necessity in human living is the ability 
to face life victoriously. An appalling 
number of individuals today are inwardly 
beaten and outwardly ineffective. This 
book is the answer to many who have 
requested Dr. Jones to write a book on 
“The Inner Life.” 

The material of this book seeks to 
serve three purposes: 1. As a book of 
daily devotions woven around the one 
_ theme of victorious living; 2. As a weekly 
study book for classes of various kinds; 
3. As any ordinary book that may be read 
through as a whole. The author com- 
bines in a practical synthesis the indi- 
vidual and the social implications of the 
Gospel with a beautiful and living de- 
votional spirit. This book breathes the 
atmosphere of the New Testament, and 
the author sends it out to the larger 
circle of readers with the prayer that 
many who are confused, baffled and de- 
feated in life, may find a clear path to 
that kind of life which is certain, ade- 
quate and victorious. This work is a fine 
contribution to the devotional literature 
of the Christian Church, and is really 
worth while. 

HENRY MANKEN, JR. 


Homespun Along Friendly Road 


By William Hiram Foulkes. Abingdon 
Press, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
Pages 186. Price, $1.00. 


Out of a rich pastoral experience Dr. 
Foulkes has written of the things ne has 
seen and heard and felt along the path- 
way of life. As every faithful pastor, 
Dr. Foulkes has seen all sides and phases 
of life. Into his charming little book he 
has spun the tales and stories of human 
life seeing now the humorous and then 
again the serious, throwing around them 
both the grace of God which has been 
able to comfort and sustain men in all 


experiences and work for them that beau-- 


tiful thing we call character. His book 
will be read by many with profit. 
CLARENCE E, GARDNER. 


OlSiadiaat) Facet 


Studies of the Christ of Purpose. By 
Daniel Russell, Minister of Rutgers Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City. Pub- 
lished by Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. Price, $1.50. 


As stated in the Preface, the purpose 
of the author is to set forth “the forth- 
right, unswerving purposive quality 
marking every hour of His life.” .... 


“These following pages contain but a few 
plain sermons sprung from some of the 
New Testament texts which clearly and 
simply state the aims of Christ’s coming 
and His going, His incarnation and His 
crucifixion.” 

The author has accomplished a re- 
markably fine and timely service. In this 
modern age it is cheering to peruse a 
book that is not vitiated by the discus- 
sion of empty, negative propositions and 
absurd hypotheses spun out of the brains 
of superficial thinkers whose vain ef- 
forts remind one of the words of Jesus: 
“Nevertheless when the Son of man 
cometh shall he find faith on the earth?” 
The author unquestionably accepts the 
fundamental doctrines of the Word of 
God, and has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to sound devotional literature. 

E. F. KRauss. 


Christ for the Nation 


By Walter A. Maier. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Pages 272. 
Price, $1.50. 


To the unseen audience of the radio 
Dr. Walter A. Maier, Concordia The- 
ological Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., needs 
no introduction. He has spoken to mil- 
lions in classroom, pulpit, and over the 
radio. “Christ for the Nation” is Dr. 
Maier’s Third Lutheran Hour conducted 
over the radio from October, 1935, to 
April, 1936. 

In his radio talks Dr. Maier sounds no 
uncertain note. He preaches the pure 
evangelical gospel as understood by the 
Lutheran Church. Modernism, Com- 
munism, and atheism have no place 
whatever in his preaching. He believes 
that all men are born in sin and need a 
Saviour, and that Jesus Christ is the 
Saviour. 

Those who heard these sermons and 
addresses over the radio will now be glad 
to have them in book form, and many 
who did not hear them can now have 
them for daily reading. 

CLARENCE E, GARDNER. 


The Heritage of the Cathedral © 


By Sartell Prentice. William Morrow 
and Company, New York. 1936. Pages 
328; full-page illustrations, 33. Price, 
$3.50. 


This is a popular discussion of the 
structure of the great cathedrals of 
Europe and an explanation of how their 
architecture reflects the history of 
Europe. 

The author shows that the economic, 
social and religious forces of each age 
have left their mark on the cathedrals 
built in that age: he tells why the early 
Christians chose the Basilica rather 


Books reviewed can be procured from 
the United Lutheran Publication House, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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than the Greek or Roman temple as the 
model for their churches; what political 
and religious conditions in the eleventh 
century led to the development of Roman- 
esque architecture; and the influences 
which resulted, a century later, in the 
appearance of Gothic types. He shows, 
too, how the decline of faith and the ap- 
peal to reason, from the fifteenth cen- 
tury onward, ended the building of great 
cathedrals, produced smaller structures, 


and brought about a reversion to pagan - 


architectural styles which the church 
had rejected in the early days of Chris- 
tianity. 

“This book,” the author declares in the 
Introduction, “is not writen for arch- 
eologists or for architects; it is written 


for all of us who travel, whether we go’ 


by earth, or air, or sea, or only along 
the flickering trails of our own firesides.” 

The book is so fascinating in its dis- 
cussion of cathedrals and so vivid in its 
presentation of the life of each century 
which produced cathedrals that no in- 
telligent reader who reads the first two 
chapters will be satisfied until he has 
followed the author to the end of the 
book. 

The many full-page pictures of cathe- 
drals are very finely reproduced, and are 
a valuable feature of the work. 

ROLAND G. BorRTzZ. 


Hearts That Understand 


By Louise Harrison McCraw. The 
Moody Press, Chicago. Price, $1.00. 


The story of a southern girl who leaves 
her home to engage in social service work 
in the city. There is in the book much 
of value for our young people who are 
attracted to social service work, in addi- 
tion to the delightful romance which en- 
livens the story. Until prospective social 
service workers are able to understand 
the real, deep meaning of such work, as 
Meriwether Hamilton learned to see it, 
their work will not be productive of the 
best results. Although we do not sub- 
scribe to the same views as the author 
in all cases, we have found the book 
interesting and worth while. 

M. G. Horn. 


Carry a Little Honey 


By William Orlando Carrington. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York. 1936. 
Pages 206. Price, $1.75. 


This volume is presented at “the in- 
sistent demand of many friends” by one 
of the popular colored preachers of the 
National Capital. There are thirteen ser- 
mons, all of which strike a high note of 
courage and comfort to meet the prob- 
lems of everyday life. The subject mat- 
ter is replete with many pertinent and 
interesting illustrations from literature 
and history, and presents in an attrac- 
tive manner the gospel of religious in- 
spiration and hope. A number of these 
sermons have appeared before in re- 
ligious magazines of various kinds. 
Preachers would find them quite sugges- 
tive, and laymen very helpful. 

HENRY MANKEN, JR. 
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CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF CHRIST 
CHURCH, GETTYSBURG 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH, the Col- 
lege Church, of Gettysburg, Pa., enters 
upon its second century. The completion 
of its first hundred years was fittingly 
observed with special services through- 
out the week of October 25 to Novem- 
ber 1. 

It was on November 8, 1836, that a 
meeting was held to organize an “Eng- 
lish Evangelical Lutheran Congregation”’ 
in Gettysburg. Strangely enough the 
building had already been constructed, 
having been dedicated two days earlier, 
while the laying of the cornerstone had 
taken place in the spring of 1835. This 
unusual sequence in the order of the es- 
tablishment of a congregation was made 
possible because of the fact that Lu- 
theran and Reformed members had 
already been worshiping together in the 
same edifice for almost a half century. 

With the founding of the seminary and 
the college there arose the demand for 
a church in which the English language 
could be regularly used in the preaching 
and in the conduct of the services; for 
under the old union arrangement there 
was only one English Lutheran morning 
service in four weeks. There was also 
the need for a church that might be used 
for commencement and other exercises 
in connection with the life of the institu- 
tions. And thus a number of the old con- 
gregation interested in this new project 
banded themselves together to construct 
a suitable edifice and afterwards to or- 
ganize themselves into an English con- 
gregation. 

Some of the prominent names asso- 
ciated with the beginnings of the church 
are those of Schmucker, Krauth, Fane- 
stock, Buehler, Jacobs, Baugher, Mc- 
Pherson, Critzman, Gilbert, and Breiden- 
baugh. As has been indicated, _ ~ 
from its foundation there pre- |e 
vailed a close and intimate re- 
lationship with the educational 
institutions. By charter right the 
church was to be “at the service 
of the faculty and students of the 
Theological Seminary, and also 
those of Pennsylvania College, if 
desired by them,” and it was to 
be “forever on alternate Lord’s 
Day forenoon at the service of 
the professors of the Theological 
Seminary.” Although this pulpit 
right has never been revoked, the 
seminary has relinquished the 
privilege thus provided for it. 

During the first three years the 
pastorate was carried on jointly 
with the German Church under 
the ministry of the Rev. Benja- 
min Keller. From 1840 to 1892 
the congregation had no regularly 
called full-time minister. During 
this period one of the professors 
would be serving as pastor while 
sharing equally in the preaching 
with the other ordained members 
of the faculties. Dr. C. A. Hay, 
whose pastorate continued for 
twenty-six years, was the last in 
this succession of acting pastors. 
The Rev. Luther S. Black, called 
to a full-time ministry in 1892, 


was followed in order by the Revs. 
Herbert C. Alleman, Melanchthon Coover, 
Henry Anstadt, A. E. Wagner, and 
Dwight F. Putman, the present pastor, 
called by the congregation in 1930. 

Beginning with a total building and 
property cost of less than $8,000, »cca- 
sional remodeling and enlarging pro- 
grams were carried out through the cen- 
tury which finally culminated in a 
$40,000 improvement in 1930. 

The membership of the congregation 
has never been large, numbering at the 
present time just a few more than three 
hundred confirmed resident members. It 
now enjoys the unique privilege of hav- 
ing within its membership twenty or- 
dained ministers including two former 
pastors, nine widows of ministers, and 
thirty-four faculty members, eleven of 
whom are also numbered with the or- 
dained clergy. Through its influence upon 
a century of student generations together 
with the steady stream of outstanding 
leadership that it has poured into the 
life of the church it can be seriously 
questioned whether this congregation can 
be surpassed by any in the United Lu- 
theran Church in the contribution it has 
made to American Lutheranism. 

The completion of a hundred years of 
rich and fruitful history was: appro- 
priately observed with a week’s celebra- 
tion. The success of this great event was 
assured by the efficient leadership of Dr. 
A. R. Wentz, general chairman, Dr. 
H. D. Hoover, Dr. Charles Huber, Dr. 
W. C. Waltemyer, chairmen of sub-com- 
mittees, and many other loyal workers. 
A sixty-three-page history of the con- 
gregation was written and edited by Dr. 
Robert Fortenbaugh, with an introduc- 
tion by Elsie Singmaster Lewars. Ap- 
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proximately $11,000 was given in cash 
and pledges against the $15,000 indebted- 
ness which still remained from exten- 
sive improvements in 1930. 

At the first service on Sunday morning, 
October 25, Dr. Milton H. Valentine, also 
a member of College Church, preached 
the sermon on the theme, “Our Herit- 
age.” A special Centennial Communion 
Service was held at night. The death 
just a week before of a former supply 
pastor and devoted member of the church, 
Dr. Luther Kuhlman, whose name was 
upon the program to assist that day, 
helped to make the whole congregation 
keenly conscious of a close, intimate fel- 
lowship with all the saints who had en- 
tered upon life triumphant. 

The first week-night service, held on 
Wednesday, was in the nature of Institu- 
tion Night. At this time greetings were 
brought by the president of the town 
ministerium, by representatives of the 
student bodies of the college and the 
seminary, and by their two presidents, 
Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, and Dr. John 
Aberly, both members of the congrega- 
tion. 

It was an experience long to be re- 
membered by anyone who on Thursday 
night heard the musical program pre- 
sented by one hundred ten voices under 
the direction of Mr. Parker Wagnild of 
the seminary. Comprising this chorus 
were the Seminary Male Chorus, the col- 
lege a cappella choir, the College Church 
Choir, and members of St. James’ Lu- 
theran Choir. 

On Friday night a congregational din- 
ner was served in the social rooms of 
the church. Robbin B. Wolf, Esq., of 
Pittsburgh, a son of the congregation, 
was the speaker. The service on Sunday 
morning, November 1, concluded the cele- 
bration. Dr. Herbert C. Alleman, a 
member of the congregation and a for- 
mer preacher, delivered the ser- 
mon using as his theme, “The 
Future.” Dr. Melanchthon 
Coover, also a member and a for- 
mer pastor, assisted in the serv- 
ice. A unique feature of the cele- 
bration was the writing of three 
special centennial hymns by Dr. 
Coover to be used in the services. 
They followed splendidly the se- 
quence of the occasion in their 
themes which were, “The Church 
Triumphant,” “The Church Spir- 
itual,” and“‘The Church Militant.” 

With profound gratitude to 
God for the past and with ad- 
venturous spirit for facing the 
challenge of the future, Christ 
Church pushes forward to make 
another century of illustrious his- 
tory, singing in the strains of one 
of its centennial hymns: 


God, the ages guiding, 
Endless be Thy praise, 
For the grace abiding 
Through the century’s days. 
Saints with watchful courage, 
Souls in full accord, 
Tell the vital message: 
Jesus Christ is Lord. 


In both congratulation and peti- 
tion, the whole church joins them. 
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FIVE TENDENCIES IN THE 
U.L.C. A. 


By the Rev. Alford R. Naus, Camden, N. J. 


AS ONE SITS in the various sessions of 
the conventions of the United Lutheran 
Church in America there is a distinct 
feeling that we are gradually moving 
toward the realization of certain definite 
tendencies. Five of these are very notice- 
able. 

Before giving thought to these it might 
be well for us to consider the basic prin- 
ciple upon which the genus of the church 
rests. Contributions or tendencies are not 
the things found in the foundation of a 
body. Rather, they are to be considered 
as the results of the basic life of the 
church. They are the tangible evidences 
of something which is very much deeper 
and more fundamental. 

From the beginning the constitution 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica gave provisions which emphasized 
the dynamic principles of life as in con- 
trast to the external regulations and 
stimulations. The church deals little with 
symptoms; it is primarily interested in 
causes. It is little interested in appear- 
ances; it is much concerned about life. 
It works on the scriptural basis, “Ye 
must be born again.” 


Principles and Causes 


From the last report of the Commit- 
tee on Social and Moral Welfare, which 
was brought to us in Columbus, this em- 
phasis is again brought into sharp focus. 
It reads, “We re-affirm our conviction 
that it is the task of the church to pro- 
claim principle, and to be concerned with 
root causes, rather than symptoms of 
moral evil in society.” 

For many who proclaim themselves as 
being socially minded this may sound like 
a weak policy for so great a body. It is 
evident that the church is little concerned 
with making resolutions; it is much less 
concerned with lobbying. But this does 
not mean that the church is not inter- 
ested in the social conditions of which it 
is well aware. In fact; it is doubtful if 
any church body is more interested, but 
it prefers to exert its power at the root 
causes rather than with the apparent 
results. The thinking of the church tries 
to eliminate the superficial, knowing that 
causes must be removed before apparent 
results can be stopped. Thus the genus 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica finds itself out of harmony wtih leg- 


alistic attitudes or of such philosophy of , 


church polity and life. From this back- 
ground the Lutheran Church has de- 
veloped a conservative-progressive spirit. 
It is slow to condemn the obvious evil; 
it is slower in uniting itself to the latest 
fad. It is not the genus of this church 
body to create what the papers would 
consider the “big scoop.” However, if 
you carefully study the work of each of 
the conventions you will be impressed 
with the idea that this church body does 
know where it is going. Even though 
there be little of the sensational there 
is always much evidence that it is placing 
solid foundations upon which the super- 
structure of programs can be built safely. 
Time has proven that these visible evi- 
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dences of the church life have been built 
upon something more substantial than 
temporary emotions. From this basic 
principle there have developed certain 
tendencies which with each biennium 
come nearer to reality. Five of these ten- 
dencies will be named. Others could be 
added. 


I. First, there is the definite tendency 
toward a larger church unity. In the 
Savannah convention in 1934 representa- 
tives of the American Lutheran Church 
were received with considerable enthu- 
siasm. Following the presentation of its 
spokesman a definite move was made in 
the formation of a committee to give spe- 
cial consideration to the things which 
might be necessary for a merger with 
that body. At the recent convention in 
Columbus that committee had a very def- 
inite report to make. More advance was 
made when the convention again received 
representatives from the American Lu- 
theran Church and the Augustana Synod. 
These were ably represented by Dr. R. E. 
Golladay and Dr. T. O. Bersell. It is 
obvious that church unity is in the air. 


II. The next tendency which came into 
the limelight in the Columbus convention 
is that of unity of groups and agencies 
within the church body. At all of the re- 
cent conventions there have been efforts 
to merge certain boards and certain 
agencies. Some of these efforts have been 
successful; others have failed. In the 
Columbus convention two actions give 
evidence that this tendency is continuing. 
By almost unanimous action the conven- 
tion voted to merge the Light Brigade 
and the Junior Luther League. This will 
put under an agency all the educational 
work for the children under twelve years 
old. 

Coming to the next to the last day of 
the convention there was another unan- 
imous action to merge three groups un- 
der one direction. These were the Com- 
mittee on Social and Moral Welfare, the 
Inner Mission Board, and the Committee 
on Evangelism. There is no doubt that 
there is a tendency toward unity of 
agencies and committees within the 
church body. 


III. The third definite tendency is the 
movement toward the centralization of 
power in the Home Mission work. The 
Lutheran Church has always been mis- 
sion minded. While much of its atten- 
tion and its money has been given to the 
work in the foreign fields it has not been 
unmindful of the needs at home. Across 
the country there are 757 home mission 
stations under the direction of 658 home 
missionaries. Heretofore, these have been 
under the direct supervision of the synod 
to which they have been attached. But 
the trend is away from that policy. 
Already two synods have turned over all 
their control of its missions to the Amer- 
ican Board of Missions. One of these 
synods, the United Synod of New York, 
has turned over to the New York office 
more than 100 such mission stations. The 
Virginia Synod was the first to relin- 
quish its rights and give the American 
Board complete control. Before going 
to the Columbus convention another large 
eastern synod had voted to do the same 
at such time as it seemed wise to its own 
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mission board. Coming to Columbus we 
are told of the success of the present ex- 
periment and the definite recommenda- 
tion is that all synods follow the example 
of these others. Certainly there can be 
no doubt about this tendency of the 
church. 


IV. The fourth tendency to be noted 
is the ever increasing attitude that the 
church is insisting on raising all needed 
monies for its work at home and abroad 
by the exclusive use of its regular beney- . 
olence as against the method of having 
periodical campaigns. Heretofore, when 
a Board has asked for the privilege of 
such a campaign the argument has been 
concerned as to the time that such an 
operation should be promoted. But now 
the argument is no longer on the time 
that a campaign shall be held, but rather 
on the question whether any campaign 
shall be permitted. This tendency is 
bringing an ever increasing demand that 
there be more education concerning the 
causes of regular benevolence and thus 
eliminate the necessity for special ap- 
peals. The fact that the convention per- 
mitted the Board of American Missions 
to hold a special appeal in 1938 does not 
lessen this tendency. The debate on the 
floor of the convention gave much evi- 
dence of it. 


V. The final tendency to be noted at 
this time is that ever increasing attitude 
of the church at large that all commer- 
cialized methods of raising money are 
not only undignified, and in some cases 
dishonest, but that they are also unscrip- 
tural. In the Savannah convention the 
church went on record that it was con- 
vinced that only scriptural methods of 
raising money should be encouraged in 
all its congregations. At the Columbus 
convention the Board of American Mis- 
sions announced its definite policy on this 
question. We quote, “The Board of Amer- 
ican Missions is definitely committed to 
the principle of withdrawing aid from 
any mission that after admonition per- 
sists in using spirtually destructive 
methods for raising money, such as 
dances, prizes, card parties, chances, 
bazaars and like devices.” Surely none 
can be doubtful as to what that Board 
means. 

As the conceptions and ideas of past 
conventions took on definite shape in Co- 
lumbus so in future conventions there 
will be evidence of growth of things 
which had their beginnings in this last 
convention. Through the centuries the 
Lutheran Church of the world has given 
definite contributions to the cause of 
Christendom. Today the United Lutheran 
Church in America continues those con- 
tributions giving its heritage a definite 
interpretation in a modern Christianity. 


TO LUTHERAN STOCK- 
HOLDERS 


By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk, Altoona, Pa. 


EVERY MEMBER of the United Lutheran 
Church who contributes to the benev- 
olences of the church should be inter- 
ested in a presentation of what the 
church does with that contribution. When 
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we read this report gleaned from the 
general reports of the various boards 
and agencies of the church we should feel 
proud that we are stockholders in such a 
large corporation. Our pride, too, may 
well be tinged with regrets that we do 
not do more as opportunity offers through 
the regular channels of the benevolent 
budget dollar. é 

The Lutheran Church is a world-wide 
Protestant body. It numbers some 
80,000,000 members; in the United States 
some four and one-half million. Of this 
number in the United States, 1,700,000 
are members of the United Lutheran 
Church. Now I speak of what the United 
Lutheran Church is doing. We have 
807,000 communing members in 5,776 
congregations and 2,768 parishes with 
3,447 pastors and thirty-four synods. 

In the field of education our church 
has thirteen colleges and one junior col- 
lege with 7,900 students, and ten the- 
ological seminaries with 334 students. 


In the Home Field 


In missions, to which the largest con- 
tribution is made from the benevolent 
dollar, we first report on American Mis- 
sions. In the English work we support 
in part 289 congregations, or one in 
every twenty in the whole church. Last 
year forty were put upon their own 
support and thirty new ones taken on 
by the Board. In the German work thir- 
teen were taken off the funds of the 
Board, but four were transferred to the 
English division. We also do work among 
the Finns, Slovaks, Hungarian-Wends, 
Letts, Esthonians, Lithuanians, Scan- 
dinavians, Italians, Jews, and in the West 
Indies among the Spanish. However, we 
have one: Spanish congregation in New 
York City. Recently the Common Service 
Hymnal was translated into Spanish. 
Then we work among the Negroes, the 
Indians, and Oriental groups. 

Church extension comes under this 
Board. We have $1,750,000 loaned to 
churches. Of this fourteen per cent is in 
the South; twenty-six per cent in the 
Middle Atlantic states; twenty-three per 
cent in the mid-west; thirty-three per cent 
in the northwest; and four per cent in 
Canada. Many congregations have se- 
cured church buildings with money bor- 
rowed from this fund. 


In Other Lands 


Now for a look at the Foreign Mission 
work of our church. In India we have 
seventy-six missionaries, ninety ordained 
native pastors, and 2,758 other workers, 
and 171,812 members. We give to India 
$241,465, and the church of India gives 
for their own work $160,000, or for every 
$3 we give, they give $2. 

In Japan we have thirty-one mission- 
aries, and thirty ordained native pastors; 
most of these fine men I met while in 
that country in the spring of 1936. We 
have thirty-nine congregations, seven of 
them self-supporting; six I visited. These 
have a membership of 4,458. We give 
Japan $99,860, and they give $7,000, or 
for every dollar we give, they give seven 
cents. This is fine when we consider the 
depreciation of the Japanese currency at 
the present time. 
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In China we have 16 missionaries, 122 
native workers, 82 congregations with 
1,520 members. We give $31,500. They 
give $3,960 for mission work. This means 
for every dollar we give, they give about 
twelve cents. 

In Africa we have 15 missionaries, 61 
native workers, 82 congregations, and 
1,056 members. We give $34,257. They 
give $2,227, or for every dollar we give 
they give about seven cents. 

In South America, in British Guiana, 
we have two missionaries, twelve native 
workers, 661 members in eight congre- 
gations. We give $5,506; they give 
$1,723, or for every dollar we give they 
give about twenty-five cents. In the 
Argentine we have five missionaries, 27 
native workers, 11 congregations and 
1,762 members. We give $19,974; they 
give $4,200, or about twenty cents for 
every dollar we give. 


Missions of Mercy 


Let us turn to get the report of the 
Missions of Mercy, better known as the 
Board of Inner Missions. A large part 
of this work is supported from sources 
other than the regular benevolences, for 
this work requires around $2,500,000 a 
year, and our whole apportioned benev- 
olence of the United Lutheran Church 
is less than one million. It should be 
$2,000,000, but in the past two years we 
have raised only forty-five and forty-six 
per cent respectively. 

We have twenty-one orphanages with 
2,088 children; conduct thirteen fresh- 
air camps for 3,011 children for two 
weeks; twenty old folks’ homes with 671 
guests; seventeen hospitals with 67,005 
patients; ten hospices for girls where 
1,562 were cared for; seven homes for 
special cases, such as tuberculosis, feeble- 
minded, etc.; three seamen’s missions 
which cared for 25,169; two settlement 
undertakings whose beneficiaries totaled 
75,624 people. 

One mission for the blind, and one for 
the deaf caring for 5,215; one child place- 
ment home with 499: Fifty children were 
placed in private homes in the past year; 
one industrial mission helping 50,000; 
two mountain schools, Konnarock and 
Iron Mountain, with 110 students; two 
deaconess Motherhouses with 154 dea- 
conesses; 30 Inner Mission societies in 
large cities aiding 726,546; and institu- 
tional work in 132 schools, colleges and 
universities caring for the Lutheran 
students. Truly we have a great church 
and it is doing a great work. 


Dividing the Dollar 


When we give a dollar to benevolences 
it is divided in this manner for the work 
of the whole church: Board of American 
Missions, 38.57; Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, 30; Board of Ministerial Pensions 
and Relief, 11.75; Board of Education, 
9; Board of Deaconess Work, 2; National 
Lutheran Council, 1.15; Inner Mission 
Board, 1.7; Parish and Church School 
Board, 1.1; Tabitha Home, 2; American 
Bible Society, .25; Lowman Home, .04; 
and for the United Lutheran Church 
treasury for operating expenses, 4.24. 
This is the lowest operating cost of the 
large denominations. The above figures 
are in percentages. 
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DIGEST OF 1936 U. L. C. A. 
CONVENTION — COLUMBUS, OHIO 


CHURCH CALENDAR 
Appointed Lessons for all Sundays 
Daily Lessons for Home or Church 
Liturgical Colors and Suggested Anthems 
(dated) : 
Schedule for presentation of Causes 


DIRECTORIES 
Officers, Boards and Committees of 
7 oe oF 
Corporate titles (for bequests, etc.) 
Officers of Constituent Synods 
Institutions, educational and merciful 
Ministers 
Congregations—geographical and synodical 


STATISTICS 

Parochial—by synods 

Auxiliary—by groups 

Institutional—by officers 

General—in totals 

Price low enough on quantity orders for 
congregations to place a copy in every home, 
or certainly in hands of all officers, teachers 
and leaders. 
Price, 20 cents a copy; $1.50 a dozen; 25 or 

more at 10 cents a copy, delivery extra. 


A New Christmas Service for the 
Sunday School 


PEACE ON EARTH 
By CAROLENA NOLDE STONER 


PEACE ON EARTH |, 


A CHRISTMAS SERVICE | 


A service for the Sunday school, consist- 
ing of hymns, prayers, and a pageant in 
three parts—‘‘Glory to God in the Highest,” 
“Peace on Earth,” “Good Will toward Men. 
Each part of the pageant includes recitations 
and singing. The whole service emphasizes 
PEACE. In the Supplement there are sug- 
gestions for the worship of the children so 
that their part in the service will be in ac- 
cord with the truly spiritual and churchly 
atmosphere of the whole program. 

Price, 8 cents each; 60 cents a dozen; 

$4.00 a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR AND FROM OUR 
CHURCH 


Christ Lutheran Church, Freeport, L. I., 
States Both Sides with Handy Brevity 


THE REV. D. G. Jaxheimer ‘and his 
congregation at Freeport, Long Island, 
scheduled the week of October 4 as 
Loyalty. Week, and used letters, eve- 
ning meetings and visiting to bring 
all the members into co-operation. 
Among the communications distrib- 
uted were two single sheet, one-page 
statements; first, “What Our Church 
Does for Me”; second, “What We Can 
Do for Our Church.” 

Number one says: 


1. Our church preaches and teaches the 
Word of God, every Sunday opening 
its doors to rich and poor, high and 
low, alike. It welcomes all into its 
gates. 


.Our church feeds us with the bread 
of eternal life, lifting us up and giv- 
ing us fresh hope and inspiration. 


8. Our church baptizes our children and 
instructs them in the way of the 
Christian life. It confirms them at the 
altar and leads them to Christ. 


4.Our church unites our young people 
in holy wedlock, and adds God’s bless- 
ing upon their union. 


. Our church comes into our homes at 
times of sickness and sorrow to bring 
healing, cheer and comfort. 


6.Church stands by our bedside at 
journey’s end, and sheds light upon 
the homeward path—“In my Father’s 
house are many mansions.” 


.Church stands with our bereaved 
family at the open grave to heal the 
wounds of separation with the oint- 
ment of God’s promise that “we shall 
rise again.” 

. Church helps support orphan and old 
people’s homes, where our children 
may be tenderly cared for, if or- 
phaned; and where we may spend 
our last feeble days, if need be. 


9.Church helps us to carry out the 
Lord’s command to preach the Gospel 
at home and abroad, and makes our 
witness world wide. 


Church supports Christian colleges, 
where our children may be educated 
for the various professions and life 
work, at reasonable cost and without 
danger to their faith. 


Church stands by us in all kinds of 
trouble. If sick, it will visit us in the 
hospital; if innocently or otherwise 
imprisoned, it will come to us in 
prison; if our young people find them- 
selves in homes of correction, my 
church will assist to reclaim them to 
the home and society. 


Church recommends us for employ- 
ment. Many employers require church 
letters from those who seek jobs. 


-Church follows us to other towns 
where we may move, announcing our 
presence and commending us to the 
church there. 
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14. Church provides for our social life. It 
provides groups where we may find 
common interests, and occasions of 
fellowship where we may get to know 
our neighbors. 

Mr. B. “Well, I am surprised at the 
long list of things our church does for 
its members. From now on you can 
count on me.” 

Under Number 2, “What We Can Do 
for Our Church,” one reads: 

Most of the services our church ren- 
ders us could not be paid for in cash— 
they are priceless. 

What does our church ask of us in re- 
turn? 

1. That we use it. “I am among you as 
he that serveth.” 


2.That we attend its services of wor- 
ship regularly each Sunday. 


3. That we take part in its work: Teach 
in the Sunday school, sing in the 
choir, join an organization, visit 
homes. 

. That we pray for the progress of its 
work. 


5.That we support it financially, 
weekly, as God prospers us. 


What Excuses Can I GiveP 


. ‘Not Interested.” Would you live in 
a town that was without churches? 
Your wife and daughters would be 
unsafe upon the streets. Human life 
would be cheap, like in Russia. Crime 
would thrive. 


2.“Too Busy.” You'll not be too busy 
to die some day! Will God be satis- 
fied with your answer then? What if 
the Lord should say, “This night thy 
soul shall be required of thee”? Ex- 
cuses will not do then. 


-“Out of the Habit.” Get into the 
habit! Many of your fellow-members 
are finding in the church services 
help and strength for their daily 
lives. They wouldn’t feel fit, if they 
didn’t attend church regularly. 

4.“Don’t Do Any Wrong.” Not yet, per- 
haps. Perhaps the instruction of your 
youth stands in good stead. But you 
need daily strength for daily tempta- 
tion. Jesus did no wrong, but He 
went to church on the Sabbath. 

. “Don’t Need the Church.” Can’t tell 
when you may. May need it sooner 
than you expect. Suppose everybody 


_ 
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felt that way? There would be no’ 


church when we needed it. 


_ 6. “Can’t Afford It.” You can’t afford to 


be without the church! Surely you 
can give 15 cents, or 25 cents, or 50 
cents a week. If unemployed, take a 
set of envelopes, and put in each week 
anything you have to give to the Lord. 
Or take a “Penny-a-Meal Bank.” 

. “Will Give When I Come.” All gifts 
are appreciated, but no business can 
be run that way. Our church con- 
tracts for regular expenses and must 
have regular income. 

-“Vll Think It Over.” There is no 
time like the present. Tell us frankly 
whether your church can count on 
you or not. “United we stand; divided 
we fall.” Either we are for the 
ehurch or against it. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WAY 
(Continued from page 4) 


New Opportunities 


The progress was slow and full of dif- 
ficulties and hindrances. The founding of 
the synod was coincident with a large im- 
migration of Lutherans. New settlements 
sprang up everywhere, and with them 
came new opportunity for fruitful mis- 


sion work. The newly formed synod was ~ 


overwhelmed with a task which was too 
big for its members, of whom none had 
been in the ministry more than six years, 
and who were inexperienced in American 
church work. There were no councilors 
within reach from whom they could get 
advice. A careful planning and sys- 
tematic exploitation of the many oppor- 
tunities was impossible. The missionaries 
were overburdened with work; there was 
a constant lack of, men and means. It was 
impossible to induce pastors from the 
United States to go into the wilderness 
and stay there for any length of time; 
one who had followed a call to Wetaski- 
win lasted just four weeks. During this 
dearth of preachers we lost our greatest 
opportunities in Western Canada. 
There was another event which has 
contributed much to the confusion on 
the mission field, and which in its con- 
sequences is a stone of offence to this 
day, while on the other hand it cannot 
be denied that it has brought other work- 
ers into the field for which apparently 
our strength was not sufficient. In 1904 
Trinity Church burned down. The ma- 
jority of the congregation decided to 
erect a new church on a new location, 
farther north. This caused some dis- 
satisfaction with part of the congrega- 
tion which was aided and abetted by an- 
other synod, and finally led to a split 
and the forming of a new congregation. 
They built a new church near the old 
location in 1906. More interference fol- 


lowed this first unfriendly act, and led to ~ 


a very disagreeable situation, and gave 
much offence. This competition, however, 
increased the zeal, and through this ad- 
dition of men and means more work could 
be undertaken, and many fields were oc- 
cupied which otherwise would not have 
been cultivated. We should, therefore, 
not entirely blame the other side, but 
hold our own inability to do full justice 
to the field responsible for the fact that 
today we have to divide with other 
synods the field which in the beginning 
was ours alone, and would have re- 
mained ours if we had been able to take 
care of it. 


Importance Underestimated 


The General Council, to which the 
Manitoba Synod belonged, did not fully 
recognize the importance of the field. The 
work did not receive the proper support. 
The annual budget did not nearly reach 
the amount which we are now receiving 
in special contributions. The General 
Council was composed of three language 
groups; one-third was English, one-third 
German, one-third Swedish. The English 
and Swedish groups took care of their 
own missions, and the support of the vast 
Canadian field was left to the German 
group, which was financially too weak 
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for such a tremendous task. The General 
Council tried to take care of this task by 
appointing the German Home Missions 
Committee in 1890. The officers of this 
committee tried their level best to secure 
pastors for this mission and the neces- 
sary means for their support, but with 
scant success. Among them were Drs. 
Nicum, Ed. Moldenke, F. W. Weiskotten, 
BE. C. J. Kraeling, C. R. Tappert and 
Emil Hoffmann. They finally succeeded 
with the active help of Dr. Schmauk in 
bringing about an agreement between 
the General Council and Pastor Paulsen’s 
Seminary at Kropp, Germany, which in 
the course of years furnished a large 
number of pastors for Canada, of whom 
quite a number are rendering faithful 
service to this present day. : 

But this supply, however gratefully 
received, was not sufficient to satisfy the 
demand. To safeguard the future a 
native ministry had to be created. The 
supply from abroad was too uncertain 
and insufficient. The period of acclima- 
tion was too long; their stay in many in- 
stances woefully short. With such as 
were born and trained on the field there 
was no danger that they would not stay, 
and the weary process of getting used to 
strange and difficult conditions was elim- 
inated. The only solution of the problem 
seemed to be the establishment of a sem- 
inary right in the center of the mission 
field which would train men for the 
work. The difficulties connected with 
such an undertaking were not underes- 
timated. The first steps were taken with 
great caution. It seemed easy to start a 
seminary, but not so easy to continue and 
develop it. But the need was so pressing 
that something had to be done. At the 
synod meeting in Winnipeg in 1911 Pres- 
ident Ruccius declared: “The time of 
weighing is past, the time of waging has 
come, or I am afraid that this project 
will be dropped forever.” Those were 
prophetic words. If no beginning had 
been made at that time, surely nothing 
would have been done during the war, 
and what should have become of the 
work, when the supply of pastors from 
Europe was cut off? With the resolution 
to erect a seminary the Manitoba Synod 
had, as it were, saved its own life. 

(To be concluded next week) 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
(Continued from page 2) 


York, N. Y.; Rev. Henry H. Bagger, 
D.D.; Rev. Charles M. Jacobs, D.D., 
LL.D.,; L.H.D.; Rev. Paul H. Krauss, 
D.D.; Rev. H. Offermann, D.D.; Hon. 
E. F. Eilert, C.S.D.; Mr. J. K. Jensen; 
E. Clarence Miller, LL.D.; Mr. Edward 
Rinderknecht. 

Committee on Organized Work with 
Children (to be appointed). 

Committee for New Pension Plan (to 
be appointed). 

Commission Concerning Title of 
“Bishop” (to be appointed). 

Commission on Work Among Negroes 
in the South (to be appointed). 

Committee on Centennial in India (to 
be appointed). 
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25TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
WATERLOO SEMINARY 


OcToBER 29, 1911, the Lutheran Sem- 
inary of Canada was formally opened at 
Waterloo, Ontario, with one full-time 
professor and three students. One hun- 
dred sixty years had elapsed since the 
first Lutheran church on Canadian soil 
had been organized in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, until the first theological sem- 
inary was organized by Canadian Lu- 
therans. A half century was permitted 
to elapse between the organization of the 
first Lutheran synod and the opening 
of the seminary. In these years our 
church was altogether dependent for pas- 
tors on Germany and the United States. 
Kropp and Breklum seminaries manned 
the German-speaking congregations with 
pastors, while the synods in the States 
had to be depended on to supply pastors 
for the few English-speaking parishes. 
The supply of pastors was never ade- 
quate to the demand. The result was that 
thousands of Lutherans were lost to other 
denominations and to the world. It was 
the recognition of these sobering facts 
and the consciousness that an indigenous 
church must have a native ministry if it 
is to measure up to its mission and op- 
portunity that decided a group of men of 
the German Canada Synod and the Eng- 
lish Synod of Central Canada to merge 
their faith and means and to launch 
forth upon the task of educating their 
own sons for their parishes. 

During this quarter of a century the 
Waterloo Seminary has graduated 
seventy-four men who have entered the 
Lutheran ministry. Half of the seventy- 
seven pastors in active service enrolled 
in the Synod of Canada, half of the pas- 
tors of the Nova Scotia Synod, five of 
the pastors of the Manitoba Synod are 
graduates of Waterloo, while fourteen 
of its graduates are serving parishes in 
the United States. The first graduate of 
this seminary is now the president of the 
Saskatoon Seminary. Waterloo is also 
represented on the foreign field in India. 
The seminary has also given birth to 
Waterloo College, which, by virtue of its 
affiliation with one of the large univer- 
sities of Ontario, enjoys recognition. 

On October 29 of this year the twenty- 
fifth anniversary was fittingly celebrated. 
In the afternoon a pageant was pre- 
sented by students of the college and 
seminary to a large audience. This was 
written by Miss Clara Bernhardt of 
Preston, Ont. It presented striking 
episodes in the history of Lutheranism 
in Canada, leading up to the opening of 
the seminary. In an impressive manner 
the loyalty, fortitude, and indomitable 
will to worship God according to the Lu- 


theran confessions displayed by our | 


heroic forefathers were presented. The 


Rev. A. G. Jacobi, president of the 


Alumni Association, voiced the greetings 
of the graduates. Greetings were read 
from Dr. F. H. Knubel, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario, other prominent 
officials, many alumni and sister sem- 
inaries of the United Lutheran Church. 
Substantial refreshments were served by 
ladies of the Seminary Auxiliary to the 
many visitors who had flocked to Water- 
loo for this celebration. 
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In the evening the service of remem- 
brance and thanksgiving was held. Dr. 
J. H. Reble, president of the synod, de- 
livered a brief address. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. A. A. Zinck of Milwau- 
kee, an alumnus and a former president 
of the seminary. St. John’s Church of 
Waterloo has graciously placed its spa- 
cious parish hall and church at the serv- 
ice of the seminary for this festive occa- 
sion. The large attendance indicates the 
love and loyalty of the synod to its sem- 
inary. 

In these twenty-five years Waterloo 
has had five presidents: Prof. O. Lincke, 
Dr. P. A. Laury, Dr. Emil Hoffmann, 
Dr. A. A. Zinck and Dr. F. B. Clausen, 
who has been in service here since 1931. 
Last year the synod raised a jubilee fund 
of $10,500 to pay on the indebtedness 
of the seminary. This success emboldened 
the synod to make the effort to raise an- 
other $10,000 this year. As synod looked 
back on this oceasion it thanked God for 
the many manifestations of His grace 
and providence and with new consecra- 
tion looks forward to the uncharted 
future assured that God will guide this, 
His work, unto a more glorious future. 


CHRISTIANITY AND COM- 
MUNISM IN CHINA 


(Continued from page 17) 


urgency in the call for missionaries that 
never before appeared. Luther Leaguers 
may answer this call in a small way by 
helping complete their missionary ob- 
jective. $10,000 is to be expended for 
the building of an adequate church and 
Christian Settlement House in T’ai Tung 
Chen, an industrial suburb of Tsingtao. 
It is a paltry sum for building a church 
to seat one thousand and a settlement 
building in addition! Let us throw the 
full weight of our spiritual and material 
resources into the scales on the side of 
Christianity in China. Let this objective, 
oversubscribed, be the beginning of a 
new tide of Christian love that will sweep 
out of China all that keeps it from being 
its best. 
* * * * 

To LEADERS: Topic date, November 29. 
The book by Dr. Jones mentioned above 
will be of some help in preparing this 
topic. Caution should be given against 
naming everything Communism that 
seeks to change the present capitalistic 
system. In the recent political campaign 
many theories and some candidates were 
mis-called communistic. Caution should 
also be made against identifying Chris- 
tianity with capitalism. It may be that 
modifications in Communism will some 
day take out of it what is anti-Christian. 


“RETURNING evil with evil is against 
the whole teaching of Christ. ‘Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good,’ is what Christ impressed upon 
His followers, not for His sake only, but 
for their own. The Christian who has 
learned how to forgive, largely and 
deeply, has taken a tremendous step to- 
ward personal happiness.” 
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DETROIT LUTHERANS DED- 
ICATE SETTLEMENT 
HOUSE 


Brief History of Lutheran Inner Missions in 
the Fourth Largest City 
By M. Luther Canup, D.D. 


“LUTHERAN CHARITIES,” the present 
Lutheran Inner Mission Society of De- 
troit, had its beginning in 1917, when a 
number of churches belonging to the for- 
mer Joint Synod of Ohio formed an or- 
ganization in which they united their 
Inner Mission activities. Its work in the 
beginning was largely institutional and 
the Rev. M. L. Mohrhoff served as its 
first city missionary. He was succeeded 
in 1920 by the Rev. Martin Luther Fred- 
erick, who is still serving as institutional 
chaplain on the staff of the present 
society. 


Reorganization Effected 
When this Inner Mission child had 

reached the age of thirteen, a new day 
dawned in its growing and energetic 
life. In 1930, with the formation of the 
American Lutheran Church and the 
amalgamation of the congregations on 
this territory belonging to the former 
Joint Synod of Ohio, the Buffalo and 
Iowa Synods, there came a movement 
not only to enlarge the scope of Inner 
Missions in Greater Detroit but also 
to make it intersynodical in its opera- 
tion. The result was that an organiza- 
tion was formed in which all Lutheran 
bodies joined except the Missouri 
Synod. There are approximately fifty- 
five Lutheran congregations in the met- 
ropolitan area which are interested in 
this work and in some way give it sup- 
port. The new society was called “The 
Lutheran Inner Mission League.” At 
its annual meeting in February, 1935, 
the society voted to change its name 
to “The Lutheran Charities.” 


The Rev. C. F. Schaffnit Called 
With the re-alignment of synods, mer- 
gers, etc., the possibility of strengthen- 
ing the membership and widening the In- 
ner Mission horizon, there came a demand 
for an Inner Mission superintendent or 
director. The Rev. C. F. Schaffnit, who 
had proved his ability in a similar posi- 
tion in Toledo, Ohio, was called to be- 
come the first superintendent of Inner 
Mission work in Detroit, the fourth 
largest city in the country. Mr. Schaffnit 

began his work in September, 1934. 
The new superintendent came from a 
well-organized work and took charge of 
a poorly organized one. Moreover, the 
Society had just come through the worst 
of the depression years. However, with 
the coming of Mr. Schaffnit into the pic- 
ture Inner Mission work in the auto cap- 
ital took on a new aspect, folks caught 
a new vision of service and congrega- 
tions from several synodical bodies 
learned to co-ordinate their efforts in 
works of love and mercy. The new super- 
intendent rolled up his sleeves and by 
working day and night soon brought the 
membership of the Society up to more 
than 2,500, raised an annual budget of 
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$10,000, and caused Detroit Lutherans in 
general to become more Inner Mission 
minded. 


Settlement House Acquired 


Another victory for Inner Mission 
work in this city was recorded recently 
when the Society acquired an old man- 
sion, an eighteen-room house at 3985 
Trumbull Avenue, and converted it into 
a settlement house. The building is lo- 
cated on one of the main thoroughfares 
of the city, in the heart of a blighted 
area where according to Superintendent 
Schaffnit, “it will bring new hope, new 
courage and outlook upon life and for 
eternity to its seething masses.” The 
property consists of a commodious build- 
ing, constructed of stone and brick, the 
lot having nearly one hundred feet front- 
age and large vacant lot for playground 
purposes. The property is appraised at 
$31,000 and has an indebtedness of 


$10,650. Since its purchase the house has 
been renovated at a cost of $6,000. The 
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THE NEW SETTLEMENT HOUSE IN DETROIT 


establishing of this institution is an ac- 
complishment of which the Lutherans in 
Detroit may well be proud. 


The Society’s Program and Staff 


In this house the Inner Mission will 
center its activities. Here hundreds of 
underprivileged, old and young, will 
gather day and evenings for recreation, 
instruction and inspiration. Although 


+ open only a few weeks, classes in sew- 


ing, handicraft, woodcraft, Bible, Girl 
Reserves, dramatics and music are being 
conducted by Miss Sarah Bame and a 
staff of volunteers. Seventeen organized 
groups are now functioning and more 
than 140 have enrolled in these classes. 
The staff of the society consists of five; 


_two clergymen and two lay workers are 


on full-time salary.’ The society is for- 
tunate in having a large number of con- 
secrated Christians who are in a position 
to serve as volunteers. Its program of 
service consists of a Sunday evening 
radio program, institutional ministry, 
licensed child welfare, settlement and 
clothing relief. 
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Dedication of the Settlement House 


It was a glad day for the Lutherans 
of this city when on Sunday afternoon, 
October 25, they assembled in large num- 
bers for the service of dedication of the 
newly acquired settlement house. The 
dedicatory sermon was preached by the 
Rev. O. H. Dagefoerde, superintendent of 
the Lutheran Inner Mission Society of 
Toledo. The service of dedication was 
conducted by the Rev. W. F. Krause, 


president of the board of trustees. Super- ~ 


intendent Schaffnit rendered a report, 
music was furnished by an a cappella 
choir directed by Prof. Kenneth Jewell. 
The following also took part: the Rev. 
W. Sund, the Rev. C. F. Stickles, the Rev. 
Thomas M. Wilson, the Rev. H. E. Schild- 
roth and Mr. A. E. Zander. 


The Lutheran Gospel Hour 
Resumed 


Under the auspices of the Lutheran 
Charities the broadcasting of the Lu- 
theran Gospel Hour has been resumed 

Sunday evening at seven o’clock begin- 

ning November 1. The a cappella choir, 

organized under the auspices of the Lu- 
theran Charities, furnishes the music 
for these broadcasts. The broadcasts 

can be heard over Station CRCW, 600 

kilocycles. 


A Prophecy and an Appraisal 
For years there has been a most cor- 
dial relationship between the American 
Lutheran churches, the Scandinavian 
churches and the congregations of the 
United Lutheran Church in Detroit and 
environs. The Inner Mission work forms 
a common ground upon which they may 
unite and a common program of loving 
service in which they may engage. The 
Society is going to have a telling effect 
upon Lutheran unity in this Lutheran 
city in years to come. The board of trus- 
tees is composed of members from all 
Lutheran bodies except the Missouri 
Synod. They are not excluded. United 
Lutheran Church representatives on the 
Board are the Revs. C. F. Stickles and 
Carroll J. Rockey, D.D., Prof. O. A. 
Trapp and Mr. A. E. Zander. While not 
minimizing the faithful services of those 
who planted the seed of Inner Missions 
in Detroit, Lutherans are proud of the 
accomplishments of the past two years 
under the efficient and energetic direc- 
tion of Superintendent Schaffnit. The 
Women’s Auxiliary and Mary-Marthas 
were hostesses at the “open house” at 
the Settlement House on Luther’s birth- 
day, November 10. 


Laura Downing Jacobs, wife of the 
late Henry Eyster Jacobs, died at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. William M. 
Horn, in Ithaca, N. Y., on November 9, 
in the eighty-fourth year of her age. 

Despite her advanced age Mrs. Jacobs 
was able to maintain an interest in many 
of the enterprises of the church and to 
retain connection with missionary and 
merciful societies until recent months. 

The funeral service was held in the 
Schaefer Ashmead Memorial Church, Mt. 
Airy, Pa., November 12. Interment took 
place at Gettysburg, Pa. 
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THE CHICAGO CON. 
FERENCE 
By J. A. Leas, D.D. 


A CASUAL VISITOR at the Chicago Con- 
ference on October 27 at Luther Memo- 
rial Church would not have experienced 
a dull moment. The fifty-one clergymen 
in attendance were either bent on telling 
their stories briskly or listening intently 
to others who were the spokesmen for 
the day. A common cry from President 
Roy G. Catlin of the synod to the reports 
from the Columbus Convention, was ap- 
portionment, more apportionment! Some 
thought that the apportionment is not 
paid because “We don’t care to pay it,” 
and, of course, others disagreed. The 
most distinguished member of the con- 
ference was the ninety-five-year young 
Dr. Thomas F. Dornblaeser. 

Reports from the Columbus Conven- 
tion were interesting and all sang the 
praises of the executive ability of the 
officers of that body. The functioning of 
the societies adopted into the parental 
home was not fully explained, although 
there are many questions from the 
Women’s Missionary Society and also 
from the Brotherhood as to what will 
now be expected of them. The confer- 
ence is not blessed with riches, there 
being but $12.09 in the treasury, and 
some bills are yet to be paid. The synod 
is not rolling in wealth either, with only 
twenty-nine per cent paid on apportion- 
ment and only two months to go. Dr. 
John F. Seibert was in great glee over 
the proposed drive for the Church Exten- 
sion Funds, and he introduced his suc- 
cessor, the Rev. Arthur M. Knudsen, 
who desires to follow, even though a long 
way off, in the footsteps of his very suc- 
cessful predecessor. Dr. Rudolph Schulz 
told the story of success and hardships 
of Carthage College, Dr. L. F. Gruber 
dilated on the high quality of the student 
body of the Chicago Seminary, and with 
the Rev. P. H. Stahl, and Missionary 
Gerberding, and Student Engberg of the 
students’ group, nothing of any moment 
was overlooked. 

The good women of Luther Memorial 
saw that’ the guests were well fed and 
Dr. Edwin Moll provided the blackboard 
for the election but it was not needed, 
for President Armin Weng and Secre- 
tary Curran were elected on the first 
ballot, and Treasurer Kirkman holds the 
office of treasurer on a life tenancy. Of 
course there were the usual side lines. 
Dr. H. P. Schaeffer was circulating lit- 
erature in the interest of the coming 
Sunday School Workers’ convention to 
be held at North Austin Church on No- 
vember 8 and the Rev. W. A. Kiser and 
the Rev. E. C. Nielsen were busy invit- 
ing guests to the fiftieth anniversary of 
the ministry of the Rev. Polycarp C. 
Wike, which celebration will be held at 
Augsburg Church on the evening of No- 
vember 25. Mention was also made of 
the Reformation service at Trinity 
Church (Augustana), November 1, when 
Dr. P. H. Roth, president of the North- 
western Seminary, was the speaker. 
Prayer was offered for Dr. Luther 
Hogshead, who was brought from the 
United Lutheran Church in America con- 
vention in a wheel chair, but who is 
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slowly improving, and it is hoped will 
soon be able to be about. The communion 
sermon was preached by the Rev. W. D. 
Spangler; the Rev. R. H. Daube gave 
the afternoon meditation and the Rev. 
A.J. Hoyer was the organist for the day. 


Interesting Addresses 


Prof. William Eckert of the Chicago 
Seminary paid his respects to “The Heal- 
ing Cults of Today.” He traced all 


. diseases to several causes in a direct way 


and to fear in a way perhaps more in- 
direct; and healing is often dependent 
upon faith. He has little sympathy for 
most of the healing cults and believes 
that ministers should learn to co-operate 
more fully with capable psychiatrists, 
such as have a religious background. 

The Presbyterian Seminary furnished 
an important part in the program for the 
day in the person of Dr. John Timothy 
Stone, the president, who spoke on 
“Reaching the Individual.” He gave 
numerous examples of how he has reached 
men high in the intellectual and business 
world and opined that a minister should 
not be too timid to go after big game. 
The five hundred million nominal Chris- 
tians in the world today have been won 
largely by the personal method. The per- 
sonal method is the method of Jesus. 

A soul-winner must know something 
of the technique of working; he must 
have been with Jesus and he must 
then assume the attitude of leadership. 
Dr. Stone recommended Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton’s book, “The Freedom of Man,” 
and opined that the last chapter would 
be a fine basis for the next Haster ser- 
mon. “Science is an ally of religion,” he 
declared He spoke very highly of one 
of our Lutheran ministers not far away. 
and intimated that the Presbyterians 
now and then need a little of the Lu- 
theran thought and influence. Well, they 
can have it; and of course things as 
good as Dr. Stone left with us are 
always in demand in the Lutheran camp. 
Someone remarked to Dr. Stone that he 
was glad that there are still men who 
are intellectual enough to be leaders who 
can preach to the heart. Stone did that. 


WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY OF THE GEORGIA- 
ALABAMA SYNOD 


WITH THE THEME, “Power,” directing 
the thought of all sessions and impelling 
with the urge to use more positively the 
great power house for more fruitful wit- 
nessing, the twenty-second convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod held in Holy 
Trinity Church, Springfield, Ga., October 
7-9, proved in itself a true witness. 

The convention opened Wednesday 
evening with the presentation of the 
pageant, “Messengers of Light,” by the 
local Light Brigade. Following this, Dr. 
G. A. Linn of Savannah preached the 
sermon and later administered the Holy 
Communion, assisted by the Rev. W. A. 
Reiser of Augusta. 

The address of Miss Clara Sullivan, 
who is now en route to China, burned 
with the great need China has of the 
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Saviour and shone with the zeal our mis- 
sionaries have in meeting that need. In 
her banquet speech and in her medita- 
tions, she also imparted a strength and 
a fervor that were abundantly helpful. 
Miss Sullivan radiates a trust in God. 
She is truly a witness. 

The devotions on the Source, the 
Medium and the Result of Power, led by 
Mrs. W. A. Reiser, were especially pro- 
ductive of thought. Mrs. J. A. Linn, 
whose term has now expired as a mem- 
ber of the general Executive Board, 
brought greetings from that organiza- 
tion and also a report on the missionary 
course given at the Kanuga Lake Sum- 
mer School. Mrs. C. D. Schaeffer cleverly 
reviewed the book, “Congo Crosses,” and 
Miss Lala McGraw offered a comprehen- 
sive resume of deaconess work. The 
original memorial service presented by 
Mrs. Roy B. Setzer honored the thirteen 
members who have died since the last 
convention. 

Among the greetings brought to the 
assemblage were those of Dr. C. A. Linn, 
president of synod, in which he discussed 
the new synodical home mission project 
in Industrial City Gardens near Sa- 
vannah, and the synod’s interest in Lu- 
theran work among the southern negroes. 

The reports of officers and of the de- 
partmental secretaries, directed by Mrs. 
Bowers Gnann, showed no retrogression 
and some increase. We claim twenty-one 
societies with 457 members. An addi- 
tional financial advance was the “June 
Special” offering, which amounted to $63 
and was given to the Birmingham mis- 
sion as part payment on its debt. This 
“special” is a self-denial offering taken 
in June as a local aid to our own syn- 
odical home mission work. The 1937 of- 
fering will go toward the new church to 
be built in Industrial City Gardens. The 
particular field for our missionary ef- 
forts was stressed as missionary advance. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. L. O. Dasher of Rincon, 
re-elected; vice-president, Mrs. Roy B. 
Setzer of Brunswick, re-elected; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. G. H. C. Park of 
Birmingham, Ala.; statistical secretary, 
Mrs. John L. Yost, Atlanta; treasurer, 
Mrs. H. G. Heller, Atlanta; Light Bri- 
gade Secretary, Mrs. W. A. Reiser, 
Augusta. 

The delegates to the triennial conven- 
tion to be held in 1937 in Buffalo, N. Y., 
are Mrs. L. O. Dasher and Mrs. Roy B. 
Setzer. 

The two most important social activ- 
ities were the excellent young women’s 
banquet and the motor pilgrimage to old 
Ebenezer Church, a historic spot cher- 
ished by all Lutherans. 

This is one of the few times a rural 
congregation has undertaken the enter- 
tainment of the synodical society, and 
Holy Trinity managed all things beau- 
tifully under the direction of Mrs. J. M. 
Marchman. 

The hospitality of Holy Trinity, the 
capable and consecrated leadership of 
our president, and the fine spirit of 
Christian fellowship that lives in our 
synodical group produced a convention 
that will prove of real worth to the 
Kingdom. HARRIET TEUFEL SETZER. 

Publicity Chairman. 
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DEACONESS WORK EM- 
PHASIZED 


THE THIRTY-SECOND annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Danville Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania met in First Lutheran 
Church, Lock Haven, Pa., October 21, the 
Rev. A. H. Beahm pastor. The morning 
session opened with devotional service by 
Pastor Beahm and the address of wel- 
come was given by Mrs. Charles Fieken- 
scher. 

Highty-nine delegates, ten pastors, and 
many visitors were present. Greetings 
were extended to three charter members 
—Mrs. Sarah Miller of Numidia, Mrs. 
Kathryn Burns and Mrs. Laura Ulrich 
of Selinsgrove. The secretary read greet- 
ings from the following conferences: 
New Jersey, Lancaster, Reading, Potts- 
ville, Wilkes-Barre and Philadelphia, and 
the Rev. A. J. Henning, president of the 
Danville Conference, gave a splendid and 
inspiring address on “Deaconess Work.” 
Reports of the department secretaries 
showed increased activity in many phases 
of the work. 

The devotional service in the afternoon 
was conducted by Sister Pearl Eckard. 
Mrs. J. J. Neudoerffer, president of the 
synodical society, very splendidly ad- 
dressed the convention on “Responsibility 
of Christian Women.” 

Officers elected were: President, Mrs. 
E. L. Leisey, Danville; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Artz of Elizabethville and Mrs. 
Joseph Maher of Herndon; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Fred Rarig of Numidia; 
statistical secretary, Mrs. J. E. Schaefer 
of Cogan Station; archivist, Mrs. H. M. 
Schofer of Aristes; treasurer, Mrs. H. A. 
Welker of Sunbury. 


FOR SALE 
Mrs. Monroe’s Entertainments 
Owner, Miss LaRue M. Chorpenning, deceased, 
but Entertainments are copyrighted and must 
not be used or reprinted without permission. 
Address: Mrs. F. G. Chorpenning, 204 Pine 
Street, Clearfield, Pa. 
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CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 
for your 
CHURCH OR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Pageants, Sacred and Santa Cantatas, Song 
Stories, sent on two weeks approval, if you 
enclose 10 cents postal charges. State kind 
desired. 
ARTHUR RADCLIFFE PUB. CO. 
Box 312 Millville, New Jersey 
J a ns el Ee 


LOUIS J. LINDNER, 425-U SEVENTH AVE., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. Specializing in Choir Gowns, 
Ministers’ Robes, Caps and Surplices at most 
reasonable prices. Mail orders promptly at- 
tended to. * 


SELL CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS— 


New CHRISTMAS and EVERY DAY—Worth- 
while sentiments—many with BIBLE TEXTS 
—the kind Christian people are looking for 
—Boxed and Unboxed—good profit—no in- 
vestment necessary. Catalog and Sales Plans 
on request. 


PEASE GREETING CARDS, INC. 
260 Laurel St., Dept. L, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HEAD QUAR TAE:RiS 


o CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 


Vestments Hangings ¢ Stoles 
Embroideries, Etc. 
S NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP ¢ GOWN CO. 
821-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Highlights of the synodical convention 
were given by Mrs. H. W. Schaeffer of 
Jersey Shore. Sister Mildred Winter in- 
troduced Sister Anna Ebert and Sister 
Cora Wagner of the Philadelphia Mother- 
house who spoke a few words of greet- 
ing. Mrs. J. E. Schaeffer gave the report 
on resolutions and a rising vote of thanks 
was extended to the hostess church for 
their kind hospitality. In the absence 
of the next speaker, the president, Mrs. 
Artz, called on visiting pastors; they re- 


sponded in complimentary terms concern- ° 


ing the convention. A pageant given by 
the young women of the church was en- 
joyed. 

A young people’s rally held during the 
dinner hour was in charge of Mrs. 
Charles A. Snyder and proved beneficial. 
During the evening session Sister Anna 
Ebert gave a very fine talk and with the 
aid of slides and moving pictures brought 
to the audience the story of “A Century 
of Deaconess Work.” She said in part 
that the future of the ministry of mercy 
is in America, and the limitation and 
expansion of deaconess work depends on 
the young people of the church. 

Mrs. FRED Raric, Sec. 


“SERVICE UNTO THE LORD” 


THE THIRTY-THIRD semi-annual conven- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Chicago Conference of the Illinois 
Synod was held October 20 at Luther 
Memorial Church, Chicago, Ill., with the 
president, Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt, presiding. 

The morning and afternoon sessions 
were devoted to regular business. En- 
couraging progress and activity were 
manifest in all branches of the work. 

The theme, “And who then is willing 
to consecrate his service this day unto 
the Lord?” was the keynote for the en- 
tire convention. The Rev. Edwin Moll, 
who had charge of the morning devo- 
tions, laid a personal responsibility upon 
each one for individual missionary work, 
beginning at home. Who then is willing 
to consecrate his service? Do we bring 
Christ forth on the Sabbath and lock 
Him up for the rest of the week? What 
about the missionary work to be done in 
the flat upstairs or the house next door? 
As the spokes of a wheel are nearest at 
the center and radiate, so our mission- 
ary work should fall on those near at 
home and spread out to reach the far 
places. Missionary work at home gives a 
tremendous impulse to missionary work 
abroad. 

Miss Charlotte Hollerbach, who ad- 
dressed the morning session, telling of 
her work at the Dorcas Home at Rajah- 
mundry, India, a haven for unprotected 
women, gave testimony that these Hindu 
Christians are eager to render personal 
service unto the Lord. The first thought 
of these women when they leave the 
home is to tell of Christ to caste and 
outcaste. The individual work of the 
native Christians has been responsible 
for much of the growth of Christianity 
in India. 

The climax of the convention was 
reached at the dinner hour, planned to 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary 
of the institution of Protestant dea- 
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coness work. Chicago Conference felt that 
it was a red letter day in the history of 
its conventions to see seated at the speak- 
ers’ table twenty-three consecrated dea- 
conesses, representing five Lutheran syn- 
odical groups and one sister denomina- 
tion. Greetings were brought by dea- 
conesses from the United Lutheran 
Church, the American Lutheran Church, 
the Augustana, Norwegian and Missouri 
Synods, and the Episcopal Church. Truly 


we felt conscious of interdenominational - 


accord, fellowship, and Christian faith 
as we listened to these sisters whose per- 
sonalities radiated the joy and blessing 
of Christian service. 

As a fitting close to the deaconess cen- 
tenary celebration the evening session 
was given over to a pageant, “The Garb 
of Serving Love,” a history of the growth 
of the deaconess work. 

Marion B. PERL, Reporter. 


“FOR THE MASTER” 


The Women’s Missionary Societies of 
the Harrisburg Conference of the East 
Pennsylvania Synod met in St. John’s 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., October 15. The 
devotions were in charge of Sister Chris- 
tianne Maurer, whose thoughts in the 
morning were based on “Give our hearts 
and talents to our Master,” and in the 
afternoon on “Opportunity for Service.” 
The reports of the departmental secre- 
taries were impressive,—scripture, music 
and poetry being used to illustrate. 

The following were elected for the 
coming year: President, Mrs. Robert 
Lang; vice-president, Mrs. W. A. Bach- 
man; secretary, Mrs. W. L. Lehman; 
treasurer, Miss Myrtle Héss; historian, 
Mrs. L. K. Young. 

Mrs. Mumper gave an instructive talk 
on Mission Study and Mrs. Virgil Sease 
addressed the convention on “The Sense 
of Christian Missions.” Mrs. Stanley 
Billheimer and Mrs. C. W. Lady, pres- 
ident and treasurer respectively of the 
synodical society, brought greetings. The 
Junior Choir of St. John’s Church sang 
two selections. 

Dr. J. H. Musselman, pastor of St. 
John’s, condueted the evening service. 
Miss Christie Zimmerman, missionary to 
India, was the speaker and made each 
one realize the vast importance of mis- 
sion work in that country. Officers were 
installed at an impressive service. 

Mrs. R. W. ZEITERS. 


“MISSIONARY ADVANCE” 


“ADVANCING WITH CHRIST’ was the 
theme for the thirty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Central Conference of the Synod 
of the Northwest held at Reformation 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., the Rev. Frank 
H. Clutz pastor. 

On Sunday afternoon. preceding the 
convention the annual rally of the Young 
Women’s Federation was held. A large 
representation from all Conference 
Young Women’s Societies were in at- 
tendance to receive inspiration, informa- 
tion and methods for carrying out their 
work for the coming year. 
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The following Young Women’s officers 
were elected: President, Lucille McCor- 
mack; vice-president, Marie Haugen; 
secretary, Clara Plusinski; treasurer, 
Louise Carsberg. 

The devotional meditations stressed the 
influence of Christ in our Lives, in our 
Community and in our World, and were 
presented respectively by Mrs. W. P. 
Christy of St. Mark’s, Mrs. Harry Nel- 
son of St. John’s, and Mrs. P. C. Olson of 
Mt. Carmel, all of Minneapolis. 

The convention was honored by having 
notable church leaders as its guest speak- 
ers. Those who came from outside the 
conference organization were as follows: 
Mrs. C. E. Gardner, our national pres- 
ident from Indianapolis, Ind., who 
brought to us messages of the power and 
necessity for the Missionary Advance 
program; the Rey. W. P. Gerberding of 
Fargo, N. D., recently returned from a 
world tour of the foreign fields; Mrs. 
Emil Pearson of Minneapolis, returned 
missionary from the South African Gen- 
eral Mission. 

Some leaders from our own conference 
also gave inspiring and informing mes- 
sages. From the energetic Stewardship 
Committee of synod came one of its mem- 
bers, J. H. Dressler, D.D., speaking to 
us about the relationship of Stewardship 
and Missions. Mrs. P. H. Roth, the con- 
ference Mission Study Secretary, gave 
an address replete with detailed sugges- 
tions on “Practical Points on the Honor 
Roll of Mission Study.” Mrs. S. Kjenstad 
of Richfield Church, Minneapolis, came to 
the convention with a review of the 
activities of the conference Lutheran 
Lake School held at Lake Independence 
and stressed its vital importance to those 
interested in missionary leadership. 

In commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the restoration of 
the diaconate, playlets depicting the work 
of our deaconesses were prepared by the 
Rev. Albert E. Birch and presented by 
girls from Salem Church, Minneapolis, 
at the Young Women’s rally and by the 
Women’s Society of Ascension Church, 
St. Paul, at one of the regular sessions. 

The work of the departmental secre- 
taries took the form of a dramatization 
written and prepared by Mrs. A. E. Birch 
and Mrs. N. K. Feddersen. Each secre- 
tary participated in the dramatization, 
but special emphasis was placed upon the 
Education, Industries, Thank Offering 
and Visitation Departments. Following 
this a Light Brigade playlet, “Little 
Altars of Thankfulness,” was given by 
children of Reformation Light Brigade, 
Mrs. Edwin Zimmer, leader. 

It is with gratitude that the following 
departments have shown a decided in- 
erease over the previous year. Thank 
Offering, Patron and Protege, Industries, 
Synodical Special, Lenten Self-denial and 
the Christmas offering. Two new so- 
cieties were admitted into the conference 
organization, namely, the society of the 
newly organized mission congregation at 
Swanburg, Minn., and the Willis Beck 
Missionary Cirele at Zumbrota, Minn. 

The homeward thoughts were pre- 
sented by Mrs. N. K. Feddersen. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, Mrs. A. E. Birch; vice- 
president, Mrs. Frank H. Clutz; record- 
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ing secretary, Mrs. Harold E. Carlson; 

statistical secretary, Mrs. Paul O. Both- 

ner; treasurer, Mrs. Edwin N. Johnson. 
Mrs. H. E. CARLSON. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


THE SIXTH annual convention of the 
Church School Association of the Central 
Conference of the Synod of the North- 
west was held all day Saturday, Septem- 
ber 19, at the Lake of the Isles Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., the Rev. Albert E. 
Birch pastor. The morning session opened 
with devotions led by the Rev. Walter M. 
Stuhr of Ascension Church, St. Paul, his 
subject being “A Call to Understand Our 
Task.” 


The business session was opened with 


President Albert E. Birch in the chair. 
Roll call by schools revealed approx- 
imately 110 present—the registrar re- 
ported eighty-nine registrations. 

The results of the election follow: 
President, the Rey. Christian Breest, 
North St. Paul; vice-president, Martin 
Veaux, Red Wing; secretary, Lucille Mc- 
Cormack, Minneapolis; statistician, 
Esther Larson, Winona; treasurer, Ken- 
neth Lindstrom, Minneapolis. 

Papers were read_on the following sub- 
jects: “Holding the Youth,” read by Mr. 
Victor Gruhn in the absence of Bertram 
Reed; “Public School Children in Sun- 
day School, ” by Miss Ruth Johnson; “The 
Sunday School Enlisted for Missionary 
Advance,” read by Miss Alice Hanson in 
the absence of Miss Betty Lundquist. Mr. 
Carl Gustafson, Stewardship Secretary 
of Salem Church, Minneapolis, spoke 
briefly on “How Can They Give Unless 
They Be Taught?” Stirred by Mr. Gus- 
tafson’s talk, the Rev. Carl H. Bartsch 
testified to the value of tithing and read 
a pamphlet put out by the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Movement, “Stewardship of Tith- 
ing.” The Rev. Nels K. Feddersen spoke 
on “Trained Leadership: How We Can 
Have It,” and referred especially to the 
Teacher Training Institute held in Min- 
neapolis during the’ winter and the Sum- 
mer Lake Camp held at Lake Inde- 
pendence, Maple Plain, Minn. 

A delicious dinner was served by the 
women of the church. Mr. Kenneth Lind- 
strom was toastmaster. After the din- 
ner, greetings were brought by the pres- 
ident of the synod, Dr. R. H. Gerberding; 
president of the conference, the Rev. 
J. F. Marlatte; chairman of the Stew- 
ardship Committee of the synod, the Rev. 
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P. L. Wetzler. A letter was read from 
the Rev. C. B. Lund, president of the 
Church School Association of Wisconsin. 
“A Demonstration in Teaching With 
Dolls,” was given by Miss Irene Johnson 
and Miss Lucille McCormack of Minne- 
apolis. The main address, “What Aims 
Are Necessary in Christian Education 
to Meet the Needs of Our Present Gen- 
eration,” was given by Mrs. N. K. Fed- 
dersen of Richfield Church, Minneapolis. 

The Rey. A. E. Petersen, pastor of the 
Goodhue-Zumbrota Parish, led the after- 
noon devotions. Papers were read by the 
Rev. Emil Neuhardt of Minneapolis on 
“What Resources Are Now, or Should 
Be, Available to Meet the Christian Edu- 
cational Needs of Our Generation?” and 
by Miss Amalie Roth of St. Mark’s 
Church, Minneapolis, on “An Evaluation 
of Tests and Measurements in Determin- 
ing Our Effectiveness in Christian Edu- 
cation.” 

Pastor Frank Clutz formally installed 
the new officers. Mr. Carl Gruhn of 
Northwestern Seminary gave the “Home- 
ward Thoughts,” after which Pastor 
Birch formally closed the convention. 

LUCILLE McCorMaAck, Ree. Sec. 


FIFTY YEARS IN ONE 
PASTORATE 


THE FIFTIETH anniversary of the Rev. 
Edwin H. Smoll as pastor of Christ 
Church, Schuylkill Haven, Pa., was ob- 


served November 1-8. The week of serv- 


ices opened Sunday morning with a son 
of the congregation, the Rev. Sterling 
Bashore of Wilmington, Del., preaching 
the sermon. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
was guest preacher at the vesper service. 

On Wednesday evening a dinner was 
served in Strunck Memorial Hall in honor 
of the pastor. At this time the pastors 
of the Pottsville Conference were invited 
to be the guests and speakers. 

On Friday evening the pastors of the 
churches of the community brought 
greetings at a service held in Christ 
Christ. Pastor Smoll preached his golden 
anniversary sermon at the morning serv- 
ice on November 8. In the evening the 
Rev. James Berg of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
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another son of the congregation, preached. 
Dr. J. Charles Rausch of Allentown, Pa., 
was the liturgist for Anniversary Sun- 
day. With the vesper service this happy 
celebration was brought to a close. 
Pastor Smoll resigned his pastorate of 
this congregation on October 4 to take 
effect January 1, 1937. Following his 
resignation, the members of the congre- 
gation showed their love and apprecia- 
tion of his services among them by elect- 


ing him pastor emeritus of the congre-- 


gation to which he gave the best years 
of his life in service and devotion. 

Pastor and Mrs. Smoll will move into 
their new home built opposite the church 
they love and served so long. The wish 
of the congregation for them is many 
years of happiness. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
YOUTH 


Ernest F. Schwabe of Hollis, L. I., was 
the guest editorialist for the Long Island 
Daily News in a recent issue. He used as 
the introduction to his contribution a 
quotation from Luther as follows: “I 
beg you all, my dear lords and friends, 
for God’s sake, to take care of poor 
youth, and thereby to help us all. So 
much money is spent year after year for 
arms, roads, dams, and innumerable 
projects. Why should not as much be 
spent for the education of youth?” 

Mr. Schwabe called attention to the 
place which opportunities for youth have 
among the thoughtful citizens of the 
present time. On the basis of personal 
experience he spoke of the opportunities 
which the church’s organizations of 
young people supply. Not only do they 
supply the field for the development of 
thinking and expression of one’s thoughts, 
but they establish lifelong friendships 
and forms of co-operation that can be 
developed in no other social circles. Mr. 
Schwabe believes that the young people 
of the churches can go far to solve many 
of the problems of industry and society 
if they will undertake the task. 

Mr. Schwabe is active in the Luther 
League of America, being Extension Sec- 
retary of the Long Island District, and a 
member of the Executive Committee and 
the Program Secretary for the New 
York State League. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


ONE FORWARD STEP of the convention of 
the United Lutheran Church in America 
was the decision to permit women to be 
delegates to church conventions and serve 
on boards of the church. While very few 
may be elected to such positions, it is a 
liberal step that has in it the spirit of 
Christ. It is hoped that the manhood of 
the church will not take this to mean: 
Let the women do the work of the whole 
church. In the Northeast Conference of 
the Alleghany Synod, the first woman 
to be a delegate to a church body was 
Mrs. W. C. Dunlap. — 

Every layman who attended the Lay- 
men’s Banquet at Columbus must have 
been inspired by the fine addresses of 
President Knubel, Secretary A. P. Black 


i 
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and Dr. Ross Stover. The feast of ideas 
far exceeded the feast of food, and it 
was delicious. In the Laymen’s Move- 
ment the man power of the church has 
for twenty-nine years aided the church 
in a special way. They have promoted its 
benevolences, supported young men for 
the ministry, and made it known among 
men. And what is also a credit,—they 
have operated on a balanced budget. We 
were told that four in every five pastors 
of the whole church now use the lit- 
erature provided by this Movement in 
conducting the Every Member Visitation. 


St. James’ Church, of the German Con- 
ference of the Pittsburgh Synod, the 
Rev. Jacob Flegler pastor, recently cele- 
brated the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
its founding with two weeks of fitting 
services. This church was organized to 
meet the needs of the German-speaking 
people of Altoona and still has German 
services once a Sunday. 


The Rev. C. H. Hershey, pastor of Sec- 
ond Lutheran Church, and the writer 
were two Altoona pastors who were dele- 
gates to the United Lutheran Church in 
America convention. Others from this 
vicinity were the Rev. V. D. Naugle of 
Williamsburg, publicity chairman of the 
Alleghany Synod; E. M. Morgan, D.D., 
of Tyrone, president of the synod; and 
the Rev. G. I. Melhorn of Bedford; also 
William Gleichert and L. C. Smith of 
Altoona. Every one of the fourteen dele- 
gates from the synod attended through- 
out the convention. 

Our people may feel proud of the fine 
work of the Foreign Mission Board for 
reducing the debt of that Board to 
$100,000, even in these depression years. 
Credit goes to Dr. Paul W. Koller, ex- 
ecutive secretary, with his associate sec- 
retaries, and all congregations, Sunday 
schools and individuals who have con- 
tributed to the special appeals of the 
Board. 


Trinity Church, Altoona, is celebrating 
her golden anniversary this year. Former 
pastors, sons of the congregation, and 
officials of the synod will be included in 
the year’s program. 


Mrs. Mary Troutman of Harrisburg, 
former president of the Alleghany 
Synod’s Women’s Missionary Society, 
will be the annual Thank Offering 
speaker at Trinity Church, on the eve- 
ning of November 22. 


The death of Mrs. Biddle of Hunting- 
don, president of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Alleghany Synod, 
leaves a place in the ranks that will be 
hard to fill. She was a tireless worker, 
consecrated and sincere. Mrs. H. C. 
Michael of Johnstown will preside at the 
missionary convention in St. James’ 
Church, Huntingdon, November 11-13. 
Miss Anna Berg of Hollidaysburg, vice- 
president of the synodical society, also 
died in the past year. 


The Rev. Ralph W. Birk of Newry was 
elected secretary of the Northeast Con- 
ference; the other officers, the Rev. H. L. 
Saul, president; the Rev. B. A. Peters, 
vice-president; and C. W. Woods, treas- 
urer, were re-elected. James Oosterling, 
D.D., Inner Mission Superintendent, of 
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Baltimore, under the direction of the 
synodical Inner Mission Committee, the 
Rev. C. H. Hershey chairman, graphically 
presented the work of Inner Missions to 
the three conferences of the synod. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Trinity Church, Arcadia, Ohio, the 
Rev. W. Refus Rings pastor, celebrated 
the ninetieth anniversary of its organiza- 
tion on Sunday, November 8, with spe- 
cial services both morning and evening. 
In preparation for the celebration, the 
church edifice, which was erected in 1872, 
had been redecorated inside and out, new 
lights installed and minor improvements 
made. 

At the morning service, Joseph Sittler, 
D.D., of Columbus; president of the 
Synod of Ohio, spoke and Dr. Rees Edgar 
Tulloss, president of Wittenberg Coilege, 
Springfield, spoke in the evening. Prac- 
tically all pastors who have served this 
congregation have been graduates of 
Wittenberg College and Hamma Divinity 
School, among them the Rev. Morris Of- 
ficer, who five years after his pastorate 
in Arcadia went to Liberia, Africa, to 
establish Lutheran mission activities. 
From 1934 to March, 1936, the congre- 
gation had no pastor. 

In early spring this year it was united 
with Grace Church, Bloomdale, and St. 
Luke’s Church, North Baltimore, to be 
served by the present pastor. Since Mr. 
Rings took over the work March 15 at- 
tendances at Sunday school and church 
services have doubled, all indebtedness 
had been redecorated inside and out, new 
been adopted, and funds received for the 
program of redecoration just completed. 
Seven new members have been received. 


Bellerose, N. Y. On October 25 Holy 
Trinity Church, of which the Rev. W. 
John Derr is pastor, observed the tenth 
anniversary of its organization. The Rev. 
Paul Andrew Kirsch preached the ser- 
mon. On Wednesday an anniversary din- 
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ner was held to which all local clergy- 
men were invited. Judge Thomas Doyle 
was the principal speaker. The congre- 
gation presented the pastor with a leather 
traveling bag in appreciation of his serv- 
ices in their midst. 

On November 1 Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, 
president of the United Synod of New 
York, closed the anniversary celebration. 
At both services the church was crowded 
to capacity. Holy Trinity Church, or- 
ganized in 1926, has grown until it num- 
bers 420 souls. The Sunday school en- 
rolls 350. In 1931 a beautiful edifice was 
dedicated at a cost of $40,000. Pastor 
Derr was called to this field in July, 1928. 
At that time there were thirty-five on the 
roll and sixty in the Sunday school. 


Carey, Ohio. On Thursday evening, 
October 22, the members of Christ 
Church honored their pastor, the Rev. 
Paul R. Clouser, with a parish dinner in 
commemoration of the tenth anniversary 
of his pastorate. More than 300 members 
and friends of the congregation were 
escorted to the dining hall to participate 
in a three-course dinner served by the 
Queen Esther Class of the Sunday school 
assisted by the girls of the Luther 
League. A four-tiered white cake with 


blue decorations was placed before the 
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honored guests and the ten candles were 
lighted by Mrs. Clouser. 

Following the dinner Joseph Sittler, 
D.D., president of the Synod of Ohio, 
gave a forceful address in which he com- 
mended pastor and people for their fine 
record and splendid fellowship. Greet- 
ings were brought by the Rev. Lewis 
Speaker, former pastor of Christ Church 
and now pastor of First Lutheran 
Church, Columbus. During the evening 
Mrs. Clouser was presented with a large 
bowl containing six dozen souvenir roses. 
The congregation presented Pastor 
Clouser with a new pulpit gown and a 
bill-fold containing a substantial sum, 
and the choir presented him with a beau- 
tiful Common Service Book. 


Lipton, Sask. Mission work in this 
parish, under the leadership of Pastor 
Heinz Dahle, has brought outstanding 
results. Since May 15, 1935, the bap- 
tized membership of the parish of which 
Lipton is the center has increased from 
157 to 321 souls. The confirmed member- 
ship was 96 in 1935 and 185 at the end 
of September, 1936. 

Such progress is of course very en- 
couraging for Pastor Dahle and his co- 
workers. It is also an indication by which 
the whole United Lutheran Church in 
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America can have an insight into the op- 
portunities in that portion of the country 
and the results that come when parishes 
are given conscientious and active pas- 
tors. 


New York City. Following the suc- 
cessful drive of last fall the Lutheran 
Welfare Council is again conducting the 
general publicity and common campaign 
work for a number of Lutheran charit- 


able agencies engaged in a simultaneous | 


effort to raise their budgets. 

A campaign poster is being used and 
a new motion picture film, “Neighbors,” 
prepared by the committee, is on presen- 
tation in Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Queens and Westchester. While the cam- 
paign follows general plans and common 
procedures, each participating agency is 
responsible for its own solicitations and 
the administration of its own funds. 

Mr. J. Louis Schaefer is chairman of 
the finance of the Council and Attorney 
Joseph W. Heimsoth is general campaign 
chairman. Other members of the com- 
mittee are Mr. J. F. E. Nickelsburg, Mr. 
Bertram Saul, Mr. F. Cornelius Wand- 
macher, Pastors William Freas and Am- 
brose Hering. Headquarters are being 
maintained at the Council office, 105 East 
22d Street, with the Rev. Ambrose Her- 
ing in charge. Reports last week in- 
dicated that 143 congregations are co- 
operating and a ten per cent increase 
over last year is the objective. 


MARRIED 


Huddle-Castor. The Rev. K. Y. Huddle of Rock- 
ingham, Va., and Miss Frances Castor of Concord, 
C., were united in marriage in the presence 
of a large assembly of friends and members of the 

church, on Wednesday evening, October - in 
Center Grove Lutheran Church, Consors 

by the bride’s uncle, the Rev. G. H. L. Lingle, and 
the pastor of the church, the Rev. C. E. Ridenhour. 

The bridegroom is a son of the Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. M. D. Huddle of Crockett, Va., and is a 
graduate of Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C., 
from which he received his A.B. degree; also of 
the Southern Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Columbia, S. C., class of 1936, where he received 
his B.D. degree. He is pastor of the Rockingham 
Parish, Va. 

The bride is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. D. B. 
Castor of Concord, N. C. She received her educa- 
tion at Lenoir Rhyne College and the Lutheran 
Deaconess Motherhouse and Training School, Bal- 
timore, Md. She has been active in Luther League 
work in her home state. 

The happy couple will live in the parsonage at 
Rockingham, Va. : 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Boord, D.D., J. A., from Emlenton, Pa., to 502 
6th St., N., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Z 


rN 9c Foster L., from Dongola, IIl., to Allen, 
ebr. 
Eck, W. I., from 4207 N. E. Tillamood St., Port- 


land, Ore., to 118 W. 9th St., The Dalles, Ore. 

Engeset, Andrew, from Camas. Wash., to 4642 
N. E. 28th Ave., Portland, Ore. 

Hartzell, Ralph, from Bath, Pa., to Gilbert, Pa. 

Karpenstein, J. H., from 1755 Orchard St., 
Eugene, Ore., to 329 Washington St., Sunny 
Vale, Calif. 

Kreidler, Earl R., from 819 Maple St., Bethlehem, 
Pa., to 251 E. Fairview St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Lippard, D.D., C. K., from Toni Machi Itchome, 
Moji, Japan, to Tezukayama, Sumijoshi Ku, 
871 Sumijoshi Machi, Osaka, Japan. 

Mueller, L. Paul, from 335 S. 7th St., Richmond, 
Ind., ta New Corydon, Ind. 

Romeis, H. Paul, from 108 S. Elmwood Ave., 
Waukegan, Ill., to General Delivery, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 

Shull, Daniel M., from Box 28, Pelion, S. C., to 
Prosperity, S. C. 

Siersbeck, Lawrence, from 701 Poplar St., Atlan- 
tic, Iowa, to 237 Meineke Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stenholm, Glenn L., from R. No. 1, 
pela Nebr., to 4305 San Tasktia Be, Dallas, 

exas. 

Stolldorf, H. C., from 811 Cincinnati Ave., 
Lataxerte, Ind., to 1918 Vinton St., Lafayette, 


Trojan, R. H., from 3208 S. Clinton St., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., to 3202 S. Clinton St., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 
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still being felt today, and his spirit is even now a vital force in the life of the Christian Church. No Chris- 
tian — certainly no Lutheran Christian—ought to be in ignorance of the life and work of Theodore 
Fliedner. This little book, so appealingly written and so attractively printed, will make it possible for any- 
one to acquaint himself with Fliedner’s life in a very few hours. It is most heartily and highly recom- 
mended, especially to pastors, leaders of church missionary societies, Sunday school teachers, and all 
others who are actively engaged in carrying on the work of the church.”—The Parish School. 


Cloth. 50 cents. 
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The suggestions are right to the point—plain, direct, and in a sympathetic and understanding spirit that will prompt their 
consideration and acceptance. Clo 50 cents. 


HIGH QUALITY FICTION 


THE MYSTERY OF JORDAN GREEN 


By MARGARET R. SEEBACH 


An intriguing story revolving in large part about the affairs of the twin sons of a 
minister in straitened circumstances. A work of fiction that will have an elevating A Pory of Misriod Workin Japan 
effect and a strong appeal for all ages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. Emma Gerberding Lippard 


SECOND HAND 


By EMMA GERBERDING LIPPARD 


A novel of equal interest both as an entertaining account of changing attitudes and 
a delightful romance, and a vivid and authentic portrayal of the life of the missionary 
and of mission work in Japan. Cloth. 75 cents. 


SPECIAL LUTHER LEAGUE TESTAMENTS 


(POCKET TESTAMENT LEAGUE) 


The Pocket Testament League is a world-wide movement, uniting those who agree to carry a New Testament or Bible 
with them and to read a portion of it every day. 
At the Charleston Convention in 1935, the Luther League of America voted to promote the Pocket Testament League among 
its members. 
For those desiring New Testaments made up especially for this purpose and identifying the user with this project. of the 
Luther League, two special bindings have been made available. 


G FEATURES No. LL-1—Dark Green Flexible Fabrikoid, limp, round corners, col- 

Printed in exceptionally large, clear Black Face type. Boxed. Size, ored edges, side title in gold, blind-stamped Luther League emblem. 

234 x 44 inches. 50 cents a copy, postpaid; in lots of 6 or more, at 40 cents, postage 
SPECIAL FEATURES extra. 

Luther League Emblem stamped on front cover, and a special four- No. LL-2—Genuine Leather, limp, round corners, gold edges, side title 

page insert on which appears a statement of purpose. Christian Cus- and Luther League Emblem stamped in gold. $1.00 a copy, postpaid; 


toms, My Creed, and a personal membership form. in lots of 6 or more, at 80 cents, postage extra. 
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THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia. S. C. 
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2 New Sowice of STRENGTH ancl 


INSPIRATION 


“THEREW 
CHAIR RERERENC: 


Bible - 


iowa 
aes patos 


India paper, 
14-inch thick 
... “A Master- 
piece of 
Condensation.” 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has 


be Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


ible. 

2. The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 
lical History with Contemporary Secular History. 

3. The Analysis of the Bible asa Whole. 

4, The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

5. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 

6. The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

7. The Numerical and Chain Reference Systems. 

8. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

9. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

_ 10. The Topical Treasury. New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men’s Meetings, Women’s Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People’s Meetings, ete. 

_ 11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
lic services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 
winners, 

19. All Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in arly Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, etc., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete Genera] Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 

- Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 


ible. 

23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. z 

24, Graph of the Prodigal Son. 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study. 

27. Pictorial Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods_of marking 
one’s Bible. 

29. Concordance. 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 
ing places. 

Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 

31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
times as many as in any other Bible. 

32, Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


55 Features. 7 Great 


: Hie AMERICAN FAMILY 


Departments Make 


THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible Plus a Biblical 
Library in One Volume 


THIRD 


EDITION 


EDITED BY REV. F. C. THOMPSON, D.D., PH.D 


Not an ordinary Reference Bible with the 
usual so-called ‘‘Helps.”” This is the only work 
of its kind in the world. New! Different! Bet- 
ter! The only Bible with all the helps opposite 
the verses or directly connected with them. 
The only Bible analyzed by Book, Chapter and 
Verse. The only Bible containing thoughts 
linked with references, suggesting deeper spir- 
itual meaning. A great stimulus to Bible study. 

And of course only this Bible offers the 
famed Numerical Chain Reference System, 
“the greatest development in Bible Helps for a 


you to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses prjnted out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, ete. 

33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, ete. 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
read from the Bibleitself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
§n Chronological Order. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Three. ; 

37. Titles and Names of Christ; of the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. ‘ 

40. List of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ical Order. ’ 

41. List of the Notable Women of the Bible. : 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Material. 

44, Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles, : 

47. Harmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Gospels where events are given. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Dra. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, illus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 3 : 

50. Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 


ohn. 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Church. ; 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
ae ae Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in full. 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 


B.B. Atrkbside BIBLE Co. 


L-2-11-6 MERIDIAN LIFE BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


” 


generation.” No other Bible is so closely at- 
tuned to this progressive, busy age; no other 
gives the Bible teaching on so many new sub- 
jects of every day interest; no other offers as 
many as over 100,000 references analyzed and 
classified according to thoughts in the verses. 
Only in this work will you find the great truths 
of the Bible taught by contrast. And every 
particle of inspiring information is made in- 
stantly available through the most complete 
General Index ever devised for a Bible—over 
seven thousand topics, names and places. 


| So Many More New Helps! 


The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an im- 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


ENDORSED BY LEADERS 


No Bible has ever before won the praise 
of so many renowned Bible students and 
workers. Evangelists, scholars, and editors 
join the ministers in praising the New Chain 
Reference Bible, because they have found it, 
in actual use, to be by far the most valuable 
and practical working Bible ever published. 


SEND NOW 
for this 
big FREE 


descriptive 


BOOK 


AgentsWanted 


B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CoO., 
Dept. L-2-11-6, Meridian Life Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

OJ Without cost or obligation to me, send 
a copy of the big illustrated book, “A New 
Bible for a New Day,” and full particulars 
concerning the Third Improved Edition of 
your New Chain Reference Bible. 


(1) Send your special terms to Representa- 
tives. 


Name. 
Address______ 
(yates 


